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Art. 1. The Works of Sallust ; to which ate prefixed Two Essays 
on the Life, Literary Character, and Writings of the Historians, 
‘with: Notes. historical, biographical, afd critical. By Henry 
Steuart; LL.D., Fellow.of the Royal Saciety, and of the Society. 
of Antiquaries of Edinburgh. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. 1305. 41/128. 

. Boards. _ C: and R. Baldwin. ae 


Wipro tee and commentators have long been reproached , _ 
with’ amplification » and ‘verbosity ; and while the ‘in- 
competeney of the former has often mistaken or impoverished 
the meaning of an author, the wandering conjectures ‘ofthe 
latter have frequently ascribed ‘to him ideas and allusions — 
which he never entertained. It is- not only, however, that 
) 66 —Learned'Commentators view 
In Homer mote than Homer knew sO eros y 
nor that they occasionally murder passages under the torture . 
of their conversion, but® they’ sometimes almost anrihilate | 
their whole prototype by burying it under the dispropdt-  , 
tiondte load ‘of their ‘own accretions. On these occasions, 
we cannot always refrain from calling 'to mind the ‘anecdote 
of the good woman in North Britain; who, after having — 
heard'a Mess Yobn ‘deliver ‘a ‘long harangye jn exposition of | 
_ a text of scripture, declared her dissatisfaction to a neighbour- 
ing gossip, by observing that when the Divine had read the 
chapter as it was printed in the Bible, she understood it very | 
well, and thought it very good ; but, when he had been expoonding’ | 
ana expoonding-it above an hour, she did no ynderstond it ata’. 
~ Shall we apply any or all ‘of these remarks to the publica: 
tion’ beforé us? ‘The reader shall decide when ‘he has , 
perused the present article: but the mere circumstance of 
the writings of Sallust being rendered the basis of two large 
quarto volumes will perhaps make him tremble for the fate of 
the foundation,’ and contemplate the superstructure with | @ 4 


fearful: amazement. i 


The first of these massy volumes contains two essays ; 


the life and genius of Sallust forming the subject df the one, 
~ VoL. Lv. I and 
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and his literary character and writings being treated in the 
other. It also comprises translations of the two letters ade 
dressed to Cxsarde Republica Ordinandé, which are generally 
attributed to the historian. In the second volame, we aré 
‘presented with translations of the Catilinian Conspiracy, and 
the Jugurthine War. Very copious notes are subjoined to 
each of these productions ; and. a: Preface ‘introduces the 
whole publication, which may be considered as an Index-map 
to the extensive Chart before us, pointing out by reference 
the regions delineated on a larger scale, and possibly also 
abridging the labors of a majority of those who inspect it, 
by deterring them. from any examination of the stupendous 
“Phe Essay on the Life and Genius of Sallust lays bold 
claim to the merit of collecting a greater mass of knowlege 
om the subject than has ever ‘before been brought together : 
yet, after‘ having carefully perused it with all its notes, and 
after having balanced the doubts and considered the argu- 
ments adduced,—instead of indulging in the self-gratulation 
that results from the communication of new lights, and the. 
participation of ingenious discoveries,-—-we calmly paused to- 
inquire what addition Dr. Steuart had made to our old stock 
of information, derived from the unassuming memoirs of 
earlier writers. We had indeed been fusnished with. much 
explanation of such of the Roman customs as are most 
universally understood ; with.many anecdotes of those Roman. 
characters which to all, who. have any acquaintance with, 
the history of that. period, are nearly as familiar as their own. 
concerns; and with copious extracts from Cicero and Plutarch, 
Dr. Middleton and Dr. Adam, which we think it .was une. 
necessary to. transcribe, because we do not apprehend that 
the present. work will supersede the well-known. productions 
of those established authors :—but, after all this, the. character. 
of Sallust remained unaltered in our view. Loose aud 
profligate in his pleasures, corrwpt in his politics, the enemy: 
of Cicero and the, friend of Clodius, the agitator of the mob 
and the outcast of the Senate, he embarked at length with 
Czesar in his conspiracy. against the free constitution. of his 
country. He served under that great commander in the civik 
war: but, though his present panegyrist has extolled his military: 
virtues, we find only two of his exploits recorded: in the, first 
of which he captured an undefended. island; and. in. the 
second, having the command of some troops which mutinied: 
against him, he fled secretly from them in the height of their 
violence ; in consequence of which desertion, they massacred 
all. the persons in authority within their reach. The 
: — : _ Feward 
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reward of his treason against the. commonwealth was a 
province, in which he amassed enormous riches by plunder, 
and extortion, which he preserved by means of the grossest. 
bribery; and wasted in luxurious dissipation. Though his: 
writings may make sqme atonement for his conduct, theit 
rigid morality proves that he sinned with his eyes opeo, and 
convicts him either of unblushing effrontery or of odious 
dissimulation. | , 

Such is the idea of Sallust which common opinion has 
adopted from his ordinary biographers, and Dr. Steuart does 
not even suggest an alteration in the general facts from which, 
it is derived. Yet he is very unwilling to admit, in direct 
terms, that which his own narrative completely proves; and 
the general reasoning, by which he would exculpate his hero, 
is contained in the following passage : 


¢ As vice and virtue are qualities diametrically opposite in their 

nature, we may assert, that the existence of the one, in any remark~ 
able degree, necessarily implies the absence of the other. Great in- 
tellectual culture, and great intellectual debasement, have a close 
analogy to these qualities, and are often their respective concomitants = 
accordingly it may be believed, that the former can no more. coalesce 
with gross excesses of vice, than the latter can have place amidst 
high sentiments of virtue. If this be true, it will follow, of course, 
that the evidence, which would attribute to Sallust almost every 
crime, that can disfigure and degrade human nature, must, even at 
first sight, appear suspicious; and it will be still more invalidated, 
when we reflect, that he, who-found leisure only for so great and 
continued mental efforts, could not probably be sunk, as is supposed, 
in the lowest depths of profligacy.’ 


We wish, for the sake of humanity, that this theory were 
just: but we fear that; if the example of Catiline himself 
were insufficient, the history of Napoleon would but too clearly 
evince the possibility of uniting the most extraordinary intel- 

lectual powers with the most degrading moral turpitude, 
Besides this metaphysical apology, the present translator ap- 
pears as a legal advocate to defend his client from a particular 
charge, under which he has long laboured ; and, though it is 
immaterial whether sach a man as Sallust was guilty or inno- 
cent of some one offence more or léss, we shall present our 
readers with a specimen of the style in which his defender 

comments on evidence. as 
It has been generally believed, on the authority of Aulus 
‘Gellius, who cites the fact. from Varro, (fide homo mult£ 
et gravis,) that Sallust the historian, the severe and censorious 
Sallust, was detected. in an amour with, Fausta, the daughter of 
Sylla, and wife of Milo ; “oe the enraged nesta’ eae 
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his vengeance so far as even to inflict a whipping on the adul- 
terer. The manner in which this anecdote is introduced, and 
the contrast studiously drawn between the moral writings of 
the historian and this ignominious occurrence, afford a decisive 
roof that Aulus Gellius did not mistake as to the person so 
chastised. In a note on Virgil’s expression in the sixth AEneid, 
* Duique ad adulterium casi,” Servius states that the Aistorian 
Sallust is the person here meant; and the same is affirmed by 
Acron and Porphyrion in their comments on a similar passage 
in Horace, in which the poet enumerates a flagellation among 
the inconveniencies of illicit gallantry. At the distance of a 
few verses, some person of the name of Sallust is taxed with an 
excessive attachment tothe daughters of freed-men ; which the 
scholiast illustrates by an anecdote of the Aistorian, who boast- 
ed in the senate that he confined his amours to women of . 
inferior rank; and it is inferred that the chastisement prevyi- 
ously received at the hands of Milo was sufficient to deter him 
from running any farther hazards by intriguing in the families 
of the great and powerful. The event is mentioned by As- 
conius Pedianus, and other grammarians, to-have been seized 
by his enemies ‘as the pretence for expelling him from ‘the 
Senate; and it easily accounts for the activity and eagerness 
with which, when a tribune of the people, he entered on the 
prosecution of Milo. 
_ That a circumstance of such a nature should receive such a 
variety of direct and indirect corroboration may seem rather 
surprising : but that it should now be controverted was beyond all 
expectation. The main argument, on which Dr. Steuart founds 
his refutation, is this: the old scholiasts on Horace imagine 
that the Sallust described in the satjre dbove quoted is the 
same Sallust to whom the ode, beginning ** Nullus argente 
color est,” is inscribed ; and as it is proved that this ode was ade 
dressed not to the historian, but to one of his nephews, the 
disgrace of the whipping must be transferred from the former 
to the latter. In answer, we shall merely observe that the 
evidence of the fact is not derived from Horace, in speaking of 
Sallust, but from his commentators, in explaining the phrase 
“6 flagellis ad. mortem casus;” that Dr. S. himself characterizes 
this assertion of identity as an error, (p. 114.) which we deem 
a very pardonable one, considering that it is perfectly imma- 
terial to the elucidation of Horace, either in the satire or the 
ode; and that no explanation is offered of the centrary affirm- 
ations made by those scholiasts themselves, of Servius, of As- 
conius Pedianus, and of Aulus Gellius. The other strong ar- 
gument is drawn from the suppression of the anecdote in the 


eration against Sallust that passes under the name of Cicero;——an 
oration 
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eration which the Dector himself uniformly stigmatizes as the 
fiction of a declaimer, in which no regard was paid. to the 
truth of the accusations preferred, nor any object: considered 
but the unrestrained indulgence of virulent and fabricated 
invective. . | 

At any rate, Dr. Stewart’s views in this’ respect are not en- 
tirely free from doubt; and as they are’ at variance with the 
general persuasion of the learned, from the schohasts on 
Horace and Virgil to Meisner and: Murphy, it might have 
been decent to bring them forwards with modesty and mild- 
ness, and to have abstained at least from any expressions of 
contempt against those who may hold a contrary opinion. 


Yet the President de Brosses is overpowered by the Doctor’s - 
virtuous indignation; the remarks of Meisner are considered as 


too absurd to be refuted ; and Le Clerc is not only charged with 
‘error and inaccuracy, butis perpetually accused of bemg prompt- 
ed to deliberate misrepresentation, by a strange malignity and 
personal hatred against the Roman historian. Our readers 
will, we are confident, dispense with our investigating the 
probability that such motives should have actuated that acute 
and liberal scholar ; they will also duly appreciate the wisdom 
of Dr. Steuart, in accusing such a man of folly: (p. 77.) but, 
if the enanes of departed’ men of. letters are still permitted to 
survey the productions of literature, those of Le Clerc will 
certainly find ample :compensation for. the vehemence with 
which he has been attacked, in the following morgeau of ob- 
jurgatory eloquence: ant 

¢ Concerning the principles on which the style of Sallust was 
formed, what has been -here offered is a much more probable, and, 
surely, a more liberal account, than the virulent decision of the bio- 
grapher, who asserts, that severity of precept, and elevation of lan- 
guage were assumed, by the historian, asa cloak to licentiousness of 


manners By affecting, he says, the antiquated phraseology of the 
old republic, Sallust hoped to persuade.the reader, that his life had 


been a transcript of the virtues of a former day. As well might we — 


say of Le Clerc, the author of this remark, that his own imitation of 
the antient models sprung from‘a ‘similar cause. The satisfaction, 
we might allege, which he visibly betrays in the reprehension of 
Sallust, was but a ‘cover to the consciousness that the same irregula- 
rities were imputable to himself. He, who-deliberately mangles the 
reputation of another, can have no cause to-complain, if severe re« 
prisal be made upon his own; and the manes of Sallust, we:maybe- 
leve, were sufficiently pacified, when the Professor of Amsterdam 
afterwards smarted under the lash of Bentley, and the intolerable 
abuse cf the elder Burman.” au Pe Pere ; 

Tn the Second Essay, the. avowed.subject of which is the 
Jiterary character of Sallust, we found, as soon as we could 
.:%. extricage 
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extricate ourselves from the endless mazes of diction in which 
all the author’s propositions are involved, that the opinions of 
the present critic are in complete unison with those of all 
mankind. Sallust is described as a profound and original 
thinker, a sagacious observer of character, and an animated 
and generally impartial relater of facts: but his style is admit- 
ted co be occasionally harsh and abrupt; and his honesty is 
fairly questioned on account of the slight and careless mannet 
in which he speaks of the most conspicuous actor in defeating 
the conspiracy of Catiline. These truisms assume the appear- 
ance of paradoxes, and challenge opposition, by being main- 
tained with a zeal truly controversial ; and the author betrays 
as much soreness in his manner, as if the Jearned of all ages 
had entered into a general conspiracy to degrade and revile 
the. intellectual character of Sallust. Observations to his dis- 
advantage are scraped together from all quarters, to prove the 
Doctor’s skill in apologies ;. and even the forgotten criticisms 
of Sir John :Cheke and Roger Ascham are revived in order to 
be. overthrown. If Dr. 5S. be correct in withholding from 
Tacitus the praise of being ‘ the first of historians who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study of facts,’ 
he has surely. been guilty of great injustice to the immore- 
tal historians of Athens, by conferring a similar title on 
Sallust. , 

Le Clerc’s opinion, that the historical works in question 
were composed immediately after the author’s tribunate had 
expired, is rendered improbable by Dr. Steuart’s observations, 
p- 241: but we see no reason for condemning the conjec- 
ture of Dr. Middleton, adopted by Dr. Adam, that Cicero’s 
name was mentioned with coldness and injustice because it 
was obnoxious to envy in the reign of Augustus. The essayist 
argues that this could not possibly be the historian’s motive; 
because the reign of Augustus did not commence till the vice 
tory was obtained by him at Actium, at which time Sallust 
had been dead four years. It is certainly true that the empire 
of Augustus was not secured till Antony was defeated at Ac- 
tium : but his power was established at Rome almost from the 
moment of his uncle’s death; and his jealousy of praise bee 
stowed on the eloquent republican would naturally be most alive 
while the issue of the contest was doubtful, and the recollec- 
tion of his own cruelty and baseness was yet fresh in the minds 
of his countrymen. Unless, therefore, we sacrifice sense toa 
sound, we shall be satisfied that, for the purpose of influencing 
the conduct of a writer devoted to the cause of Augustus, he 
was in fact the reigning emperor at least twelve years before the 
battle of Actium. ‘lhe AG , | 
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This Essay concludes with a complete catalogue of the 
editions and translations of Sallust; omitting, we think, no 
other than the stereotype of Didot, which is indeed the’ less 
valuable because: it does not’ comprise the two: epistles to 
‘Cesar. The several translations are treated with great 
freedom, and some severity: one is too servile, another too 
licentious ; one is’ fettered by the restrictions of a foreign 
idiom, another is disfigured by colloquial barbarism; one ‘is 
censured for the absurd vanity of containing a smaller number 
of words than the original, another is made tame and languid 
‘by excessive diffusion: 2 | 
| “ Eheu! 


Qyam temeré in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam I” 


Concerning the principles on which classical translations in 
general ought to be conducted, it seems that we must not 
presume to offer any observations; since. the orthodox faith 
‘has been settled on the other side of the Tweed, and is ree 
corded in a treatise by Mr. Tytler, now Lord Woodhouse- 
Tee, to whom the present work is dedicated. Dreading, as 
we do, the imputation of barbarism and heresy, we shall 
-express our opinions on this subject in the modest and sensible 
language of the late Dr. Rose; whose translation of Sailust, 
printed in the year 1751,.(the first edition anonymous,) is 
. Certainly not praised too highly by his present’ competitor, 
In that unpretending publication, we find the following re- 
marks at p. iv. of the preface: ‘* His (Dr. Rose’s) great aim 
has been to preserve a due medium between a verbal, and 
too bold and ‘free a translation; having made it his first care 
to preserve the sentiment of his author, and his next, to ad- 
here to his words, as fat as he was able to express them in 
an easy and natural manner,”—thus presenting the ‘young 
scholar with such a version as has “all the advantages of 
literal cranslation, without its flatness,” — and at the same time 
furnishing those, who are entirely ignerant of Latin, with 
euch an account of the events related by Sailust, **. as should 
have something of the air of an original.” rie 

Dr. Steuart has offered an apology for a marked pecyliarity 
of style, which strikes us as both novel and judicious : 


‘ It has been said by some critics, but, I think, without justice 
‘in regard to history, that the most ‘perfect style, like the most per- 
fect countenance, should have no prominent, or peculiar features. 
Uf this be the case, from whence shall it derive its strength. and 
energy? Strength of feature, whether of countenance, or of com- 
— seems mseparable from-some portion of characteristic pecu- 


Uarity. A writer’s style is supposed to reflect the image of his 
‘ 14 mind ; 
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mind ; and I cannot conceive how it should enhance the value, or 
add to the interest of that image, to refine it to any arbitrary stand- 


ard, which should efface its identity.’ , 


.: Now it is obvious that, if the translator of a work of this 
‘character be required only to consider what was intended to 
‘be expressed in the original, and may conccive that his 
duty is well discharged when he has conveyed the same 


meaning in that English style which happens.to be fashionable, 
here is an end of all that is interesting and energetic ia 
bingularity. Under such a system, it will be idle to discuss 
the distinctive qualities of Sallust, Livy, and. Tacitus ; 
one useful purpose of studying the immortal works of the 
antients, in fixing standards of taste, and resisting the cae 
pricious fluctuations of speech, is entirely defeated and 
the various striking features, which adorned their noble edifices, 
willbe planed down at once to the. same flat surface of 
modern insipidity. ) 

Of the manner in which Dr. Steuart has executed his task, 


we are naturally desirous of forming the most favorable 


judgment, since. we have some reason for supposing that 
the public are partly indebted for this elaborate work to the 
Monthly Review. In p. xi. of the preface, we are com- 


plimented by a quotation of the remark which a perusal of 


r. Murphy’s Tacitus suggested to us, on the deficiency of 
good translations from the antient authors*. We will frankly 


‘own, however, that, if we had been consulted as to the 


classic of whose works a translation was most wanted, we 
should not have fixed on Sallust; to whom, in our opinion, 
Dr. Rose’s convenient version, in 2 neat and portable form, 
accompanied perhaps by a commentary on the contemporary 
history, would have done complete justice: but, as we felt 
ourselves obliged to censure Mr, Murphy as too paraphrastic, 
the present translator can hardly be surprised at our objec- 
tions to his mode of representing his author. ‘That his style 
bears no resemblance to that of Sallust, he appears by no 
means unwilling to acknowlege ; how far he has excelled his 
master, or whether indeed he has given the contents of his 





* As we see no ground for altering the observation to which Dr. 
S. refers, we here take occasion to repeat it: ‘ There is no depart- 
ment, in which the English have less excelled, than in translations 
from Greek and Roman authors- It is singular that, with a nume- 
rous body of clergy, whose leisure is so liberally patronized by the 


‘nation, and who pique themselves on classical acquirements, there 


should still remain a single ancient writer inaccessible to those who 


cultivate only the language of their native country.” M.R. Vol. xii. 


N.S. p. 194 ne 
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works with fidelity and in a good English style, we shall now 
attempt to enable our readers to form an estimate. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this translator 1s a 
modest consciousness of the defects of his author, combined 
with a charitable wish to supply and correct them from the 
ampler stores of his own mind. He is by no means satished 
with conveying what has been said, but has generously added 
much more, which Sallust would no doubt have been happy 
to express if his understanding had suggested it, or his 
powers of language could have done justice to it. Ina word, 
he is an indulgent tutor, inserting all those graceful additions 
and amplifications, which are requisite for displaying to the 
best advantage the imperfect exercises of a youthful pupil. 


We pass over the comparatively insignificant subject of the 


Epistles to Caesar, (which we are on the whole inclined to 
regard as genuine, though not exactly for the reasons offered 
by Dr. Steuart,) and proceed at once to that master-piece of 
historical composition, the Conspiracy of Catiline. The 
procmium, which is occupied in discussing the metaphysical 
question whether the mental or bodily powers are intitled to 
the preference, closes with a short and simple statement of 
the author’s motives for writing history: *‘ Sed ego adolescen- 
fulus initio,” &c. In this passage, though all common readers 
have agreed with Sallust in thinking that enough had been 
‘expressed for any useful purpose, Dr. Steuart has liberally 
thrown in a large gratuity of supererogatory ornament, by 
rendering the particle sed into the following sentence : 
‘ for myself, 1 know not bow far I am qualified for this undere 
taking.” In the next paragraph, ed magis is modernised into 
this literary egotism—* For a task like this I trust I am the 
better fitted .” —but these are trifles. 

The character of Catiline, as drawn by Sallust, has been 
so thoroughly studied by all scholars, that we shall deny 
ourselves the gratification of extracting it: but our readers 
would be intitled to complain, if we observed a similar con- 
duct in respect to Dr. S.’s representation of it: 

« Lucius Catiline was descended from a family of illustrious rank. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, both vigour of mind, and bodily 
strength; but his disposition, which naturally was wicked, was rene 
dered, by habit, profligate and irreclaimable. ~ | 

‘ Catiline delighted in broile, in civil commotion, in rapine and 
‘bloodshed. In such scenes he had mingled from his early years, cager 
to exercise his talents for mischief. With a constitution capable of en- 
during, beyond belief, the extremes of cold, of want, and of continued 
watching, he united a epirit, which was, at once, daring, crafty, and 
versatile. He could frame any falsehood; he could dissemble any 
truth ; ever ready to support an artificial character. In the gratification 
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of his appetites he was fierce and ungovernable 3 covetous, to a degree, 
of the possessions of others, prodigal, afige, of his own fortune; and, 
while copious and voluble in talk, eadued with but a small share of 
solid understanding. Yet the genius of the man was towering and 
romantic. His ambition was altogether of that ardent sort, which 
loves the vast and the incredible, and aims at objects wholly beyond 
its attainment. 

¢ Such being the manners and character of Catiline, it can excite 
no wonder, if, after the example of Sylla, he deeply fixed his wishes 
on the stipreme power, and subverting the government. Fired by 


‘the success of that usurper, he burned to enter ona like splendid career, and 


felt no scruple about the means, The ruin of his fortune, together 


‘with the consciousness of many crimes, had stung his fierce spirit with 
Yemorse aud disappointment ; and these evils could not fail to be en- 


creased,by the depraved habits and propensities, which I have already 
enumerated, Nor was the profligacy of Catiline without the incitement 
of example. The Roman manners, in this period, furnished a complete 
school of corruption. nthe same people they displayed the deplorable 
union of avarice and luxury, at once the worst, although, to appear- 
Gnce, the most inconsistent ot vices.’ 

The improvements are numerous and striking ! Who would 
think it possible to erect so fine,a superstructure on the simple 
basis, ingenio malo pravoque ? — and the discovery of ‘the real 
distinction between the epithets Aa/us and Pravus, which 
does not seem to have been made by translators in this place,’ 
is announced with no small exultation in a note at p. 104. 
© Malus applies to that species of wickedness, which is radical, 
and inherent by nature: Pravus to that which is the fruit of 
habit and of exercise.’ Without discussing with the Doctor, 
this system of radical and inherent vice, we shall merely 


observe that the difference, which has generally been remark- 


ed between these two adjectives, is that ma/us originally means 
bad; and pravus is employed on moral subjects metaphorically, 
as it is applicable, in its literal interpretation, only to crooked- 
ness and deformity: but we are exclusively indebted to the 
acuteness of Dr. Steuart for the discovery that Horace wished 
to describe two different feelings, when-he talked of malus 
pudbrs and pudens pravé; and without his aid we should not 
ave imagined that a mis-shapen nose and ancles (pravo nasa, 
pravis talis,) were * the fruit.of habit and of exercise.” — 
We forbear to pursue our comments on this celebrated 
ssage. Every learned reader has, already remarked. its 


‘needless amplification of phrase, and its perpetual inversion 
-and dislocation of sentences ; while the translator’s additions 


to the admirable traits, alient appetens, sui profusus, may be 
taken as fair specimens of the gtace, the energy, and the 
perspicuity, which ‘Sallust has generally gained from Dr. 


Steuart. Indeed, if we extracted the whole of this transla- 
tion 
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tion, it would be impossible to convey a mote correct 
idea of the merits of its author than that which may be 
derived from the foregoing passages; and it is this cir- 
cumstance alone which induces us to be perhaps unusu- 
ally sparing of our citations. —One part of the work, however, 
deserves our pecuiiar notice. e speak of the immortal 
orations of Cesar and Cato; the former distinguished for an 
unparalleled concentration of the general maxims of moral 
wisdom and political -sagacity ; the latter, admirable for its 
vigorous decision in a case of impending danger s—and both 
displaying that grand and simple energy of style, which cha- 
racterises powerful minds when deeply interested on the most 
important occasions. Will it be believed that Czesar’s re- 
monstrance against the orators who had enlarged on the 
probable miseries of the menaced revolution,—‘“ Sed, per 
deos immortales, qué illa oratio pertinuit ? an uti vos infestos con- 
jurationi faceret ? scilicet, quem res tanta et tam atrox non 
permovit, eum oratio accendet,’”—will it be beli¢ved that such 
an original could be rendered thus ? | 


¢ By the immortal,Gods !. what means such declamation ? Dothose, 
who indulge in it, for a moment imagine, that a Roman Senate will sx- 
pinely wait, to be inflamed against conspiracy, by such expedienis ? Let 
me ask them, what have bloody treason and real danger to do with ora- 
tory ? Where the approach of the former fails to strike, will the brightest 
colours of the latter be heeded ?? | | hes 

© Non ita est: neque cuiquam mortalum injurie suk parve 
videntur : multi eas gravius equo habuere.” The peculiar force 
of this observation is lost in the version; ‘ No! Conscript 
Fathers ; believe me, the wrongs that men endure are but too apt 
to awaken vengeance ;’—and then, because Sallust was unable 
to treat his subject, the Doctor adds for him: ‘It is the 
part of wisdom to turn away its edge, and check its fury.” 

With the greatest good sense, Cesar proceeds to enforce 
the policy of lenity and moderation in governors, who do not, 
like meaner individuals, possess the privilege of indulging 
their passions, uncensured and unobserved; since their 
eminent rank exposes their actions to general notice, and 
draws down on them the most invidious construction, This 
topic is ushered in by the remark, * Sed aliis alia licentia s” and 
the translator’s method of preserving the rapid and glowing 
character of this pithy argument is by wiredrawing these 
four words into the following sentence: ‘Of the nature of 
¥esentment it may be truly observed, that it operates variously, 
in various classes of mankind.’ Of the nature or the operation 
of resentment, not a syllable is observed either by Sallust or 
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We have only one, remark to add in respect to this oration. 
The last branch of Casar’s. proposition in the Senate (which 
Dr. Steuart, calls his ‘ sentiment,’) involves a tautology in the 
translation that is not to be found in the. original ; and the 
English wording of it is neither so intelligible, nor so gram- 
matical, as we have reason, to believe that the clear and simple 
decrees of antient Rome universally were ;—* and lastly let 
et be made treason in the man, who shall act contrary hereto, 
declaring hin a éraitor, and a public enemy.” | 

To the answer of Cato, we must beg to be excused from 
paying much minute attention. It is enough to inform the 
yeader that it is executed in the same style 7 and those, who 
are most capable of feeling the fervid energy of the Roman 
patriot, will be most struck with the powers that could me- 
tamorphose such an original into the diffuse verbiage of a 
modern newspaper. The contrast,drawn by Sallust between 
those illustrious men is so far from satisfactory to his transla- 


tor, that he has added a long disquisition, in the form of a 


note, on the character of Cato. The greater part of this sup- 
plement had been previously inserted in the notes to Dr. 
Steuart’s first volume, and nearly the whole may be found 
im the work of Middteton ; who constantly endeavours ‘te 
Jower our estimation of Cato, in revenge for his refusing to 
vote the unmerited honours of a triumph to the importunate 
vanity of Tully. — ee wi 
Most of the translators of Sallust, conscious that his nar- 
rative of the Conspiracy is in some parts defective, and im 
others not, perfectly correct as to time, have subjoined the 
cotemporaneous evidence of Cicero; by comparing whose four 
orations with the historical work, all chasms are filled up, and 
every mistake may be easily corrected. Dr. Steuart has not 
pursued this course: but, drawing all the material facts that 
uired notice from the same authority, he has appended 
them, in the form of notes, to his translation. ‘This possibly 
may be the’ best method of rendering the recital distinct; 

yet it appears to us that the English reader, in thus losin 
the splendid harangues of the consul, is deprived of some of 
the most striking features in the character of the transaction, , 
Nothing is more unfavorable to the permanent reputation 
of works of general literature, th@n a studious appeal to 
such topics as derive their interest-ffom the fleeting politica) 
passions of a day. The rancorous prejudices that disgraced the 
early periods of the last war, exaggerating all dangers ang 
distorting every object, might possibly enjoy a perverse gratj- 
fication in comparing the Earl of Lauderdale and the parlia- 
rts mentary 
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parliamentary’ minority to Catiline ‘and his accomplices, and 
Mr. Pitt to. Cicero: but the truly:‘liberal’ and enlightened 
mind, far from appealing to vulgar® ahimositi¢s and reviving 
past jealousies, will regard it‘as‘thenoblest privilege of letters 


to tranquillize the agitations: ofthe public ‘mind, and recall 


it from animosity and violence'to-moderation and humanity. 
If we were therefore somewhat ‘surprised to: recognize, in 
Dr. Steuart’s enumeration:‘of -the ‘English translations of. his 
author, a work- published: abeut twelve years ago, the main 
object of which was to: draw in glaring colours the preposte- 
rous’ parallels above mentioned,’ what was our astonishment 
when we encountered, in the seéond ‘volume, the quotation 
of long: and virulent: passages from the same tract; passages 
which. display’ neither force: nér eloquence, but which prove 
that: the book could’ never have‘had any other merit than that 
of flattering’the passions, and promoting the views, of a power- 


ful and intolerant’pirty ?—Perhaps, we shall not obtain the- 


Doctor’s thanks for the apology which we are about to offer 
for the loss of his good humour, -by suggesting that i¢ may 
have yielded in the present instance to the pardonable vanity 
_of authorship: yet nothing, we think, but the partiality of 2 
parent can account for the tenderness which he has shewn 
towards. the forgosten offspring of George Frederic Sidney, 
Esquire,—a name which, as he himself assures us, 1s merely 
fictitious. — Having touched on: this subject, we cannot omit to 
subjoin the political creed of Dr. Steuart, as professed 
in the following passage: ‘¢ It must be acknowleged that the 
coincidence is sufficiently striking, and ‘might afford a’ proof, 
if such a proof were needful, that the real views of REFor- 


mers have almost a/ways had the same objects, the gratifica-_ 


tion of their ambition, and the overthrow of the governments 
whose protection they experienced.” 

As we hope that.we have conveyed to our readers a correct 
idea of the manner in which Dr. Steuart has translated Sal- 
lust, and commented on him, in our- remarks on the Catt- 
linian conspiracy, it may be enough to say of the Jugur- 
thine war that it falls under the same description in both 
particulars: but, as neither the persons nor the events con- 
nected: with the latter subject are so universally known, as 
those of which mention is made in relating the former, a 
greater air of novelty and interest is discernible in the notes. 
Still, our patience is put to some trials, when Dr. Stewart 
ascends the chair of judicial criticism. “As Sallust’s history 
treats of the grandson of Masinissa, the interesting’ story of 
that monarch is not improperly introduced into the notes, 
from Livy. Sophonisba’s answer on receiving the fatal 
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present from her husband, whichwas designed to rescue her from 
the degradation of appearing, in a Roman triumph, has drawn 
forth as many tears as. any anecdote on. record: § Accipio 
nuptiale munus, nec ingratum; si. nihil magus vir uxori prastare 
potuit. Hoc tamen nuntia » melixs me morituram fuisse, si non 
in funere meo nupsissem;’ =man, unexampled union of farce; 
tenderness,,.and simplicity.- Dr. Steuart, however, accusés 
Livy of indulging in a quaint and declamatory style ; and thé 
conclusion of the speech ig stigmatised as. so. intolerably 
vicious, that * an attempt is: here made to improve it. in the 
translation.” We must not with-hold from, acircylation as ge« 
neral as it is .in our power to bestow, Dr. Steuart’s improve~ 
ment on Livy :. but, lest our. readers should imagine that we 
are. actually imposing on them for the sake: of a joke, we 
desire to state that the following improved. translation ‘is to 
be found near the top of the five hundred and twelfth page 


of Dr. S.’s second volume :—*“ I accept with gratitude, (said 


the magnanimous Sophonisba, as she drank the cup,) this 
pleasing though fatal marriage-gift, since it 7s a// that Masinissa 
bas to offer to his queen. Tell him, that J die without fears 
and it would also be without regret, had the transition been less 
cruel; had not the nuptial couch unhappily been spread for 
me, on the brink of the grave.” It is thus that: Dr. Steuart 
improves Livy, and avoids the faults of the declaimers ! | 
_ We are really much inclined to think that the dying speech 
of Micipsa, in which he exhorts his two sons and his nephew — 
to unanimity, did not require illustration from the trite apo- 
logue of the bundle of arrows. That old friend is indeed 
presented to us with a new face; and.we were prepared to 
expect some important information, when at p. 520 it was 
announced to us that ‘ Scilurus, a certain antient king, as we 
learn from Stobzus, being on his death-bed, called together - 
his eighty sons ; and, putting into their hands a bundle of ar- 
rows,’ &c.—It would, however, be unjust to deny that many 
of the notes, and thease. in particular which relate to the geo- 
gtaphy and early population of Africa, are both entertaining 
and instructive. Dr. Steuart has freely and very judiciously 
drawn from Major Rennell’s work on Herodotus, and Dr.Shaw’s | 
account of his travels. The map, also, appears to us correct, 
and might, ona smaller scale, be advantageously placed at the 
head of the common school editions of the Jugurthine War. | 
With pleasure we add that the military details are placed in 
a clear and satisfactory point of view; and the doubts which 
have long existed in regard to Metellus’s mode of forming his 
troops, 3s described in the 53d section®, are here removed 





~ © Dr. Steuart makes it the 534, but in most editions it is the 4gth. 
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by a reference to the sixth book of Polybius, in. which the 
march of a Roman army is.explained, and by distinguishing 
between their agmen, while moving, and their .acies, when 
drawn up. Much of the perplexity. appears to have: arisen 
from considering principes and principia, which occur in the 
same sentence, .as synonymous; whereas it is clear that the 
former are to be taken for those who led the’march, and that the 
latter word signifies the main body of an army, as contradise 
tinguished from the wings. . We are not sure that a plan was 
necessary to render this explanation intelligible, though: it cere 
tainly makes it more complete. Still, as.the Doctor truly ob- 
serves, the phrase “ sriplicibus subsidiis” ig a stumbling block 5 
and the term subsidiom must here receive a construction which, 
we believe, it admits in no other place, and must be ‘taken 
simply for a rank, instead of a supply bropght to support.a rank. 

If we were to enumerate only the unacknowleged errors of 
the press which occur in these volumes, we could entertain our 
readers with a very considerable list of errata : but we fear that 
not a few of the mistakes. which crowd the work are of such a 
nature, that the author caonot justly be exonerated from them 
at the expence of the printer’s accuracy.. Thus, at p..128 of 
the first volume, where we are favoured with a quotation of the 
opening lines of the second book of Lucretius, Suave is thrice 


marked as an adverb, At p. 113 of the second volume, const- | 


lium is twice confounded with concilium. Again, the mis- 
quotation of ** Ausoniumque bibat feltei pectore fontem,’”’ where fe- 
lice ig written instead of fe/ict; the mistake of civile for cevils 
‘ under similar circumstances at p. 219; and more especially 
the following unmetrical verses, | , 
“ Exul ab octavé bibit Marius, et fruitur Dis, A 
at p. 195 of Vol. I. and “A 


6 Sergestusque domus tenuit 2 guo Sergia nomen,” 


at p. 103 of the second volume; throw considerable suspicion. 
on the extent of the Doctor’s familiarity with Latin verse. 
‘These errors ought to have been the more studiously avoided. 
because they lie near the surface, and might naturally mislead. 
the young scholar, whose benefit the work is expected so 
greatly to promote. : 


. 


OF che style of translation adopted in this. publication, we 


have already said enough; and. we are sorry that itis not in 
our power to speak in terms of high commendation of the ori- 


ginal style in which the notes are written. LExpiscotion. is. 


barely English ; nothing Jess, in the sense in which it is: here 


used, is wholly French; and the ambiguity of this phrase (at, 


p- 200 af the second volume) has betrayed: the author into an 
2 on 


assertion 
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assertion directly contrary to his meaning. ‘The barbarous 
term relevant is indeed now pretty generally adopted from the © 
Scotch law: but it signifies ‘* applicable to the proof of a pro- 
ition,” and has no relation to the degree of force with 
which the evidence makes out the proof, in which latter sense 
it is constantly employed in these volumes. To join issue with 
any one is to controvert his affirmation, not to assent to it, as 
Dr. Steuart supposes; and though he may be excused for his 
ignorance of the language of Westminster-hall, such language, 
which is never very elegant and harmonious, ought not to be 
adopted except by those who thoroughly understand it. We 
shall select but one word more for our animadversion. Many 
sons have imagined that ‘ to innovate” is a verb neuter, 
but Dr. Johnson states it to be a verb active. It is rather 
eurious, indeed, that, in two out of his three quotations, it 1s 
used as a verb neuter; though we are willing to admit that the 
third of them, (the second in order), which is taken from 
Dryden, proves it to be active. The first definition, and that 
to which Dryden’s lines apply, is ** to bring in something not 
known before ;” the second is ‘to change, by introducing 
novelties.’” Dr. Steuart always uses the word according to 
the latter definition, which-is authorised in Johnson by a single 
assage from South, and which, we strongly incline to think, 
as been considered obsolete for the last century. 
- Dr. Steuart’s notes occupy so large a proportion of these 
volumes, that we may perhaps be expected to make them 
a subject of separate observation: yet their desultory nature 
and multifarious contents defy all our endeavours to present a 
general character of them as the result of our examination ; and: 
preclude us from making any concise extracts as samples of the 
whole. The confidence that no one ‘will complain of narrowness. 
in the range which they have taken,’ (pref. p. 7.) may,.we are 
sure, be very reasonably indulged ; and they appear to be well 
characterised by their author as a specimen of * literary gos- 
sipping.” This word is properly employed to denote the habit 
of stating trite or unimportant facts with considerable verbo- 
sity, and endless repetitions;——the qualities necessary to 
make it agreeable are ease, good humour, vivacity of mannér, 
and criginality of observation. mTOR ee ieee 
*We cannot -conclade this article without assuring Dr. 
Steuart that, in passing these free strictures on his publica- 
tion, we have performed a very painful task: but sentiments of 
a contrary nature we could not have expressed, consistently 
with the duty whiclr we owe to our readers, or with a proper 
regard to the permanency of his own reputation. He’certainly 
possesses attainments that may qualify him to throw Hight - 
° * . the 
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the most interesting portions of classical history, ‘combined 
with an ardent partiality to the subject, and an industry of re- 
search, which have seldom failed to ensure a favorable issuc ‘to 
well directed exertions. When he shall lay before the public the 
fruics of a leisure so liberally employed, with some: attention to 
method, arrangement, and conciseness, and with less ambition 
of displaying the extent of his reading, than of selecting from a 
vast and indiscriminate mass whatever is really important and ine 
teresting ;—when, in a word, he shall prefer the praise of an 
useful English scholar, to the needless amplifications and_taste= 
less verbosity of a German commentator ;—he‘shall. find us 
among the foremost to applaud the direction of his labours, 


and to rejoice in their merited success. D 
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Art. II.. The Works of Sallust: translated into English by. the 
late Arthur Murphy, Esq., Author of a Translation of Tacitus, 
&c. 8vo.. pp. 436. 8s. Boards. Carpenter. 1807. 


8 Bax public attention will certainly be attracted to a translae 
tion of Sallust, by the same masterly hand which first 
made Tacitus perfectly intelligible and familiar: to the 
English reader ; and though the venerable author does not 
appear to have piven the last finish to this work, nor to have 
designed it, in its present state, for the press, we think on 
the whole that no disappointment will be excited by a perusal 
of it. As, however, we freely stated our opinion, in 1793, 
that the former version was too paraphrastical, and of course 
wanted fidelity in representing the manner of the historian, 
so we must now add that this is a faule which has not been 
corrected in the execution of the latter task of the translator, 
Yet the natural good taste of Mr. Murphy has saved him 
from the grosser errors of obtruding his own unwarranted 
observations into the text, or implying a censure on _ his 
original by tedious interpolations and cumbrous ornamentss 
‘and if the energetic severity that marks the style of Sallust 
does not survive in the copy, his sentiments at least are ia 
general faithfully preserved, and his facts are conveyed in an 
agreeable and gentleman-like English narrative, + 
A life of Sallust is prefixed, which appears not to be the work 
of Mr.Murphy, but bears the initials T.M. It follows the autho» 
Yityof LeClerc too implicitly; andas we have, in: the preceding ar- 
ticle, expressed our reasons for being dissatisfied with thegrquods 
on which Dr. Steuart has attempted to justify the Historian frem, 
some of the' most current imputations against him, we feel our- 
selves bound in justice to declare that the present biographer ape 
> Ray. Fey. 1898. s pears 
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‘pears to-have been betrayed into the opposite extreme of uncha- 
-¥itable and indiscriminate condemnation. It is curious to see 
‘thev striking contrariety of their views ; and. as the one has 
:drawnvan argument from the supposed incompatibility of 
‘mora! debasement and intellectual superiority, the other. is 
idetermined to bear away the palm of absurdity by asserting 
‘as. a maxim the converse of that extravagant proposition : 


“ “© We so seldom find the talents which make men admirable, united 
‘with those qualities of the heart which render them amiable, that many 
“have supposed such perfections tu be, im some degree, incompatible’; 
éhave imagined, ‘that refinement in individuals, as well as nations, te 
. generally purchased at-the expence of purity and innocence, and that 
,y_ the sun of knowledge too.often corrupts while it illuminates. It can- 
“AL not be denied, that the union of virtue and genius is a phenomenon 
almect-as rare ae it is glorious; and amply as human nature abounds 


m contrarieties, it does not produce a more degrading alloy, a morse | 


“melancholy mixture, than that of talents with profligacy.—Such is 
‘the mortifying spectacle which the life‘of Sallust presents : alternately 
exciting our admiration and ¢contempt’by the vigour of his intellect 
‘and the corruption of his -heart, he seems to have studied all that is 
excellent in theory, for the sole purpose of avoiding it in practice.’ 


‘The reader will naturally expect after such an apening that 
call the. antient scandalous stories are retailed in this life, 
swithout examination or proof; for one of the charges, in- 
deed, (p. vi.) no foundation at all appears to have been laid : 
lyet we must repeat in this place that, where all that is knowa 
.of the character is:decisively bad, and there is much reason 


‘for suspecting the rectitude of all the rest, the truth or false- 


hood of ene or two particular accusations can make no altera- 
ition im the general effect; and the impression produced by 
the two opposite: pieces of biography is nearly the same. 

. ‘fn addition to this memoir, the volume contains Cati- 
hine’s: Conspiracy, Cicero’s four orations on that occasion, 
and the War.against Jugurtha, with a very few explanatory 
notes. The two epistles to Cesar arenot translated, though 
the author of the life does not appear to question their 
gertuineness. ‘[his\1s one proof that Mr.:Murphy had not 


completed his intended task. A stronger presumption arises 


in our minds. fromthe commoneplace phrases which he 
has sometimes condescended to employ, often resembling the 
figures of vulgar poetry. rather ithan the sober language of 
history. Such expressions might possibly occur at first to the 
memory of a man much vetsed in theatrical compositions, and 
she’might set them down with the view of proceeding rapidly 
in his work: but we are persuaded that, -on. revising. his 
translation, for the public.eye, the! good: sense of; Mr.- Murphy 
Bago 4 ai coo. a. would 
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would have expunged them all. This is in fact the, only 
blemish in the style, and it is not of frequent occurrence. 

The length, to which our general remarks have extended 
in reviewing the large work of Dr. Steuart, precludes the ne 
cessity of our now doing more than. producing one or two short 
specimens of the execution. The first shall be the descrip- 
tion of the field of battle, after the defeat-of Catiline, with 
which the history of the conspiracy concludes ; 


¢ When the battle was ended, the fierce and obstinate spirit that . 
animated Catiline’s army, appeared manifest to view. The spot on . 
which the soldier took his stand during the action, was covered with . 


his body when he expired. .A few, whom the pretorian cohort overs 
powered, were driven from their post, but they fell under honourable 
wounds. Catiline was found at a distance from his men, amidst heaps 
of slain. His breath had not quite left.him: the same ferocity that 
distinguished him when living, was still visible in his countenance. 


‘ It may be further observed, that in his whole army not one free | 


citizen was taken prisoner, either during the battle, or after the de- 


feat. Determined to give no quarter, they were prodigal of their 


~ own lives. Nor could the army of the commonwealth boast of hav- 
ing gained a cheap victory. They paid the price of their blood. 
The bravest among them were either, slain in the action, or carried 
from the field covered with wounds. Numbers went from the camp 


to survey the field of battle, led either by curiosity, or in search of. 


plunder. Employed in moving the dead bodies, they found among 
the slain a friend, a relative, or an intimate companion. Some dis- 
covered their particular enemies stretched onthe ground. The im- 
pressions made by this melancholy scene were various: mixed emo- 


tions of joy and sorrow, regret and congratulation, prevailed through- 


out the army.’ 


The orations are perhaps rendered with as much spirit as 
is capable of being transfused into any representations of such 
originals. It is difficult to conjecture how they may affect an 
English reader who forms his first acquaintance with Cicero 


by means of them: but, in a comparative view, they must be_ 


allowed to be feeble and languid indeed ! 


Our second extract shall be from that passage in the. 


Jugurthine war, in which the general character of Marius is 
first sketched; and allusion is made to his aspiring hopes: 
‘ It happened in this juncture that Caius Marius, being at Utica, 


aud performing a propitiatory sacrifice to the gods, was told by the 
priest who presided at the ceremony, that the omens which appeared 


portended all that was great and wonderful; that whatever under-: 


taking he resolved in his mind, he might .pursue with thorough re- 
lance upon the gods, and might try his fortune to the utmost risk, 


a8 sticcess was sure to follow him throughout. The fact was, that,. 


long before this time, Marius had conceived hopes of obtaining the 
consulship; for that high honour he had every requisite, except a 
K 2 line 
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line of noble ancestors. Possessed of unremitting industry, distin. 
guished by his probity, consummate master of military affairs, and 
undaunted in the field of battle, he added to those public virtues the 
strictest domestic economy, and a mind superior to the allurements 
of wealth or pleasure. The love of glory was his ruling passion. He 
was born at Arpinum, and remained in that city during his tender 
years. Assoon as he was capable of bearing arms, he entered into 
the service. The eloquence of Greece had no charms for him, and 
the elegant refinements of the city passed unheeded. The art of war 
engaged his whole attention; and, by consequence, his natural genius 
soon displayed itself in full vigour. His early ambition made him 
aspire to the office of military tribune ; and though, when he became 
a candidate, the people did not know him even by sight, yet his 
character stood so high, that he succeeded by the unanimous suf. 
frage of all the tribes. From this beginning he opened his way to 
further advancement, and in every station discharged his duty with 
so much honour, that he was always deemed worthy of a higher 
post,’ | Ere : 
From this beginning, the intrigues of Marius are. most 
acutely traced to their perfect developement, and they. form 
a. much more important and entertaining subject than the 
military operations in Africa. Indeed, we have frequently 
wondered that these two pieces have not been considered 
more exclusively as appertaining to the internal history of 
Rome, and placed accordingly in chronological order in the 
editions of Sallust. By means of a short connecting narrative, 
the Jugurthine War might be made an excellent introduction 
to the Conspiracy; and though this may be a matter of ine 
difference to scholars, who must be supposed to make a point 
of studying every portion of the history with exactness, yet 
to those who are unacquainted with the language, and who 
read for the sake of the amusement to be drawn from the 
relation of events, the efect would be far more interesting 
and attractive. D » 





Art. III. Richmond Hill ; a descriptive and historical Poem ; 
illustrative af the principal Objects viewed from that beautiful 
Eminence. Decorated with Engravings. By the Author of 
Indian Antiquities. 4to. 11.18. Boards. Miller. 1808. 


‘TH! Muses, who from time immemorial have taken up 
their residence on ‘the forked hill,” seem to have ine 
spired their votaries with a decided preference for elevated 
situations. ‘They like to climb those heights, congenial te 
ethereal minds, from which they can look down on this 
nether world; and on which, while the eye traverses the 
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expanded scene, the powers. of the soul are awakened to 


sapturous extacy and varied reflection. Beings even of or- 


dinary genius feel as it were allied to poetry, when taken to 
epots which command rich and extensive views; and the 
epithet which they usually employ, calling the landscape 
striking, is a proof of the justness of our observation. On 
real poets, they seem to produce something like inspiration ; 
and hence, in antient and modern song, Hills have been 
singularly honoured by the Muse. 

We need not specify the poems, in our own language, which 
have consecrated the fame of particular eminences : but perhaps 
none of those places which have been made the subject of verse 
is more beautiful, or more classical, than that which Mr. 
Maurice has now chosen to celebrate. For a descriptive and 
historical poem, Richmond Hilt is indeed an attractive and prolific 
subject. No elevation in the empire perhaps displays so rich, 
so decorated, and so brilliant a landscape. It presents ideas of 
rural beauty the most exquisite, of taste the most cultivated, 
of commercial opulence, of patrician and of royal grandeur. 
We behold from it at once the seats of the muses, the 
villas of statesmen, and the palaces of kings. It excites 
recollections of the most interesting kind: all around is 
classic ; and to almost every spot which is here washed by the 
silver Thames, some historic tale belongs. In the hand, 
therefore, of even common genius, we should expect some 
gratification from a poem intitled Richmond Hill: but 
from Mr. Maurice, to whose Muse we have often presented 
our commendation *, we anticipated much pleasure on the 
present occasion ; and we are happy in adding that on the 
whole he has not disappointed us, though we must confese 
that we have not been fully satished. As a descriptive poet, 
and as an historian and antiquary, we have nothing to object 
to his execution : but, in his delineation of modern characters, 
he lavishes his praise with little judgment and discrimination, 
seeming more anxious to say that which would please than 
that which truly belonged to the persons eulogized. It would 
scarcely be delicate to enumerate all the instances to which 
we allude, and to the readers of the poem such a speci- 
fication will be needless: but we cannot repress the general 
remark, calculated for the benefit of praise-bedaubing poets, 
that, when writers ase dealers by wholesale in this article, ic 
ceases to be complimentary, and reflects discredit on the 
object whence it proceeds, without advancing the reputation 
of the individuals to whom it is directed. : 





* See Rev. Vol. xxix. N.S. p. 4ig.; Vol. xxxvili. N.S, p. 77. 
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In an appropriate preface, Mr. Maurice gives a-concige 
history of Richmond; which village was antiently called 
Sheen, or Shene, (as Camden tells us,) from its shining or 
splendor, and which in the time of Henry VII. received its 
present name. While this monarch was residing at the su. 
perb palace of Sheen, built by Henry V., it took fire, and was 
burnt to the ground: but it was soon rebuile with greater 
magnificence by the victor at Bosworth field, who gave to 
it his own name of Ricumonp. Henry VIII. shewed it no 
preference: but Mr: M. infers the partiality of Charles I. to 
this spot, from his having made here the fine park called the 
New Park, eight miles in circumference, and surrounded it 
with a brick wall. During the civil distractions, the palace 
suffered considerably, and was intended for sale, the materials 
having been valued at 30,782I.: but, at the Restoration, 
Charles II. regained the possession of it, though probably in a 
dismantled condition ; and, as he preferred the castle of 
Windsor, notwithstanding that this was the place of his educa- 
tion, Richmond became totally neglected. 

‘ After this period, (continues Mr. M.) this deserted palace fell 
rapidly into decay ; the greatest part of it was taken down during 
the last century, and the site granted on a lease to various noble. 
men and gentlemen. Upon that site at present stand the Duke 
of Queensbury’s, the Countess of Northampton’s, and the elegant 
; villa, late Str Charles Asgill’s, but now belonging to Witshed 
} Keene; Esq. What remains of the old palace consists of the 
, range of buildings called in the survey ** the Wardrobe,” and is 
let .on lease to William Robertson, Esq. and Matthew Skinner, 
Esq. That adjoining the ancient gateway is tenanted by David 
Dundas, Esq. surgeon to his Majesty ; and in the garden; of 
Mr. Skinner still exists the venerable yew-tree, of large dimensions, 
valued in the said survey at rol.’ 


Mr. M. also gives a concise account of the antient convent 
of Sheen; the revenues of which, at the Suppression, were 
estimated at 7771. 12s. 6d. These monuments of the gran- 
deur and piety of our former monarchs furnish the poet with 
historical materials; while the various objects, which present 
themselves to the view, afford him an opportunity of advert- 
ing to eminent characters of modern times. 

The poem consists of two cantos, the first of which in- 
cludes the scenes and objects that occur in the immediate 
vicinity of Richmond Hill; and the second, those which 
are surveyed at a distance. It must be obvious to every 
reader that the matter of the first canto is more immediately 

- Consonant to the subject ; and that in the second the poet 
throws his views beyond the range of objects discernible 
from Richmond. Hill, in order to introduce delineations of 
the characters of Lord Spencer, Lord Nelson, Mr. ~ me 
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Bishop of London, the Duke'and Jate Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mr. Fox, and Messrs. Goldsmid and Hope.—The. poem 
opens with considerable promise ; and it displays an energy 
and a flow of versification not. inferior to those of any of 
Mr. Maurice’s former productions. The address to tbe hill 
contains some beautiful lines; and whoever has beeg on its 
terrace ona fine day will feel the force of the poet’s metaphor,: 


when he calls it-a 
© Rich diamond, sparkling in a golden vale.’ 


For the gratification of our readers, and as a specification: of the 
powers of Mr. M.’s descriptive muse, we shall transcribe the 
passage : : 


¢ Loveliest of hills that rise in glory round, 7 
With swelling domes and glittering villas crown’d; 
For loftier though majestic Windsor tower, 

The richer landscape’s thine—the nobler bower. 
Imperial seat of ancient grandeur, hail ! 

Rich diamond ! sparkling in a golden vale, 

Or vivid emerald ! whose serener rays 

Beam mildly forth with mitigated blaze, 

And mid the splendours of an ardent sky, 

With floods of verdant light refresh the eye: . 
Richmond ! still welcome to my longing sight, ~- 
Of a long race of kings the proud delight ! 

Of old the sainted sage thy groves admired, 

When with devotion’s hallow'd transports fired, 
From Sheen’s monastic gloom thy brow he sought, 
And on its summit paused in raptured thought, 

Stretch’d to the horizon’s bound his ardent gaze, 
And hymn’d aloud the great Creator’s praige. ; 


¢ And still where’er I turn my wond’ring eyes, 
The dazzling visions like enchantment rise — 
Fired with yon glowing orb’s solstitial beam, 
The kindling hills reflect the vivid gleam ; 
Roynd their broad base, and down their verdant sides, 
Full many a sparkling stream meand’ring glides, 
And urging to the Thames its shining way 
Flames on the view beneath the fervid ray. 
Rich pastures here, and swelling lawns invite, 
And all Arcadia charms the raptur’d sight ; 
There bounteous Ceres waves her golden stores, 
There all her blooming wealth: Pombdna pours. 
’ The searching beams each darksome glen illume, 
And penetrate the grotto’s deepest gloom ; 
From lofty Windsor to Augusta’s fanes 
_ One burst of song, one blaze of glory reigns ; 
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While, wafting from la Plate’s ® far distant shores, 
Brazilian gems, and bright Peruvian ores, | 
‘Through green savannas, and embow’ring woods, 
pate rolls the sire of British floods ! 

n whose bright mirror,’ cloudless and serene, 
The beauties of the blue expanse are seen. 

¢ What radiant tints adorn th’ enamel’d ground x 
What rich Sabean odours float around ! 

For on this beauteous brow, where kindly dews 
And vernal gales their genial warmth diffuse, 
And in the spacious vale that spreads below, 

-. In many a fragrant garden taught to blow, 
Each costlier shrub the bounteous spring bestows, 
And every gorgeous flow’r that summer knows, 
Cull’d from each distant clime and ransack’d shore, 
Their mingled scents in rich profusion pour !’— 

* Hail to thee, lovely Richmond! hail, once more, 
Thy beauteous blossom’d vale and winding shore, 
Raptured I plunge amid thy inmost bow’rs, 

And range enamour’d all thy beds of flow’rs ; 
Kiss the dear earth, in youth with transport trod, 
And with my bosom press the fragrant sod.’ 


After this animated apostrophe to the Parnassus of Britain, 
the author weaves into his verse the names of those poets who 
have preceded him in describing its beauties and those of the 
surrounding region, viz. Denham, Pope, Thomson, Collins, 
and Gray; and this part of the poem is executed with so much 
vigor and with such touches from the hand of a master, that 
gt all events we must find a place for an extract from it: 


‘ Rise, awful Shadows! rise immortal throng, 
Burst Death’s dark confines, and attest my song ; 
_ Oh! crown’d with bays that shall for ever bloom, 
Amid your favour’d haunts the lyre resume ; . 
The stream along whose beauteous banks ye rov’d, 
The shrubs you planted and the bow’rs you loved, 
The hallow’d grottos, where the Muse inspired, 
"The solemn vistas, where the soul was fired, 
The welcome, well-known sounds rejoiced shall hail, 
And echo waft them down the gladden’d vale. 
‘ Rise, thou! who eldest of the tuneful quire, 
' In yon rich valley waked the votive lyre! 
For still thy lovely Hill + its charms retains, 
‘But brightest shines in thy delightful strains. 
From its proud summit, on her soaring wings, 
Through heay’n’s expanse thy Muse unbounded springs 3 


an cael 


* Mr. M. should have said La Plata, or the Plate; omitting, in 
the former case, the expletive far, to accommodate the metre. Rev. 

$$ See Denham’s * Cooper’s Hill.” 
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On all beneath her beams of glory throws, 
And in thy song the whole horizon glows. 

* Rise, Pope! sublime in Homer’s classic rage ! 
For all his spirit warms thy nervous page ; 
Nor with less fire, for trampled virtue bold, 
Thy fervid strain of manly satire roll’d— 
But who shall Windsor’s bow’ry pride display, 
In numbers sweet as thy mellifluous lay, 
Like plaintive Eloise the passions move, 
Now warm to rapture and now melt to love! 
Awed by thy daring flight, th’ admiriag Muse, 
Trembling, through Twitnam’s groves her course pursues ¢. 
For who, with rival wing, shall hope to-soar 
Where thy bold eagle-genius tower'd before 2” 


We must pass over the prongnent: Sinai to Thomson and 
Collins, and shall copy 2 part of the delineation of Gray; to 
whose genius Mr. M. ascribes distinguished pre-eminence : 


¢ Grandeur and beauty deck thy nervous lines, 
And all the master in the portrait shines ! 
Rous’d by thy magic harp’s inspiring sound, 
The genius kindles and the pulses bound ; 
Fancy beams forth with renovated fires, 
And Virtue with diviner rage aspires.’ 


In the lines on Sion-house, the magnificent seat of the 
Duke of Northumberland, the poet attempts a compliment 
which is forced and out of place; : 


6 Rich marbles—breathing sculptures—all declare 
With matchless taste, an Apam has been there.’ 


By this couplet, the ignorant reader would be led to conclude 
that the rich marbles, &c. at Sion-house had been brought. 
there under the direction of Mr. Adam. — ‘* Umbragcous 
Ham,” where Gay meditated, and Ham-house, which 
formerly belonged to Duke Lauderdale, and where our 
amorous monarch Charles II. spent many pleasureable hours, 
might have afforded much more matter for the poet than he 
has drawn from them. : 

The historical retrospect which introduces our antient mo- 
narchs, who built the magnificent palace and monastery of 
Sheen, occupies a eonsiderable portion of the first canto; which 
terminates with an affecting tale, called the Maid of Richmond. 
Hill, said (and, as we believe, truly,) to be founded on fact. 

As we have already observed, the second canto consists 
chiefly of complimentary matter ; among which are elegiac 
Jines sacred to the memory of Mr. Pitt. Here the poet ex- 
exts himee}f to express the high opinion which be aman 
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of the genius, fortitude, and eloquence of this celebrated 
Statesman ; and of his death Mr. M.:says, 


¢ Europe’s loud voice laments her Saviour gone, 
And kings, the bulwark of their tott’ring throne.’ 


The poet thus apostrophises the deceased Minister : 


‘ Enlighten’d Statesman! whose expanded soul 
Pervaded Europe to the frozen pole ;— 
Her empires in thy mighty balance weigh’d, 
And propt the sinking with thy pow’rful aid ; 
Whose'tow’ring, bold, and comprehensive view 

: *- Grasp’d all Locke thought, and letter’d Bacon knew; — 

What daring pencil, what unbounded verse 

' Shall the proud story of thy fame rehearse ?” 


' “This animated elegiac tribute concludes with an address to 
Mr. 'Pitt’s spirit in the bright abodes of bliss, intreating him 
to * guard the Empire which he died to save.’ How far the 
voice of impartial history will confirm the testimony of the 
poet respecting the profound wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s political 
views, we shall not here inquire : but to eulogize him as hav- 
ing died for his country is an extravagance of fiction which, as 
we find by a note subjoined, not even his friend the Bishop 
of Lincoln could tolerate. hie sag 
. ‘When Mr.: Maurice proceeds to include Mr. Fox in his’ 
obituary, the talents, erudition, and philanthropy of this. great, 
clear-sighted, and amiable man are mentioned with appro- 
priate epithets: but as a Statesman he is not exhibited; so 
that, in surveying this portrait, we thought of the strollers in 
a barn who undertook the exhibition of the. play of Hamlet, 
Omitting, for perticular reasons, the part of Hamlet himself! 
How far the Duke of Clarence, who has never had a naval 
command since he was’ a-young captain, will approve Mr. 
Maurice’s notice of him in this poem, is also a point which we 
shall not undertake to settle. His R.H. is introduced as 


¢ Clarence, his scepter’d Sire’s, his Country’s pride:! 
Her boast on land, her bulwark on the tide.’ 


We must now, however, take. our leave of Mr. Maurice’s 
present poetic undertaking, which cannot fail to confer credit on 
hin asa votary of the Muses; though we do not admit. such 
thimes as perfume and dome, which is uniformly though errone- 
ously pronounced by Mr.M. doom ; join and shine; trod and abode ; 

ims and charms; and we find in one place bid for bade, (p. 82.) 
Why Mr. M. should call the Wandle neglected, we know not : 
it is mentioned by Pope in his ‘* Windsor Forest’’, as ‘ the 
blue transparent Vandalis;” and no stream, considering | its 
length is more occupied by human industry. ° 

| Mo-y. ART. 
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Art. IV. Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy. 
. By Charles Derrick, Esq. of the Navy Office. 4to. pp. 334. 
iL 118. 6d. Boards. Black and Parry, &c. 


© a maritime state, its naval power and improvement must 
ever form an object of high moment; and theugh it 
must be most essential to discuss not only the means of | 
sustaining, but those also of advancing, the degree of perfec- 
tion to which its navy may have attained, yet it will always be | 
curious and interesting to trace backwards the steps which 
have been already trodden in its progress. In most inquiries, | 
indeed, we derive both a stimulus to new attainments and 
a variety of suggestions for effecting them, from contemplat- 
ing the efforts of our predecessors, the ideas which led them | 
on, and the means which in their hands were found either 
beneficial or abortive ; and perhaps the caution, which should } 
be learnt from failure, is scarcely less valuable than the in- 
_citement which is generally created by success. 
\ Of the vital importance of thé British Navy, in times like 
these, it were almost superfluous to speak, and it may there- 
"fore be equally unnecessary to apply our preceding remark to 
the present volume: which conveys information that will be 
sa very acceptable, on the subject to which it is devoted, with a 
| “number of facts and documents that are desirable in them~/ Cr. 2. 
selves though somewhat dry in the detail. 
' Mr. Derrick observes in his preface that, if the History 
of the Navy were divided into two parts, the latter should 
commence with the reign of Henry VIII., before whose time 
there was, strictly speaking, no Royal Navy. It was that mo- | 
narch who first established docks for the Royal Navy; | | 
‘previously to which, ships for the public service were (with 
_few exceptions) suipplied by the sea ports, and sometimes 
‘hired from foreigners. Henry VII., however, caused a large | 
ship to be built at the national expence, which was named the 
Great Harry, and cost about 140001; and he may therefore be 
said to have laid the foundation of a standing Naval force : 
but Henry VIII, besides his establishment of. docks, has 
another claim to ‘be regarded as the founder of the present 
mavy. An Admiralty, and Navy Office, were constituted, 
and Commissioners appointed by him, regular éalaries were 
settled for the Admirals, Vice -Admirals, Captains, and 
Seamen, and the sea service in his time became a distinct 
and regular profession.’ ‘The first Royal Dock was formed 
‘at Woolwich, and was called by Camden the Mother Dock. | 
The principal object of Mr. Derrick, in this publication, is E 
* so shew the state of the Navy; as to the number, tonnage, - | | 
cis &c. 
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&c. of the several classes of the ships and vessels at different 
periods ; when the naval force was promoted, neglected, cr, 
at least, not augmented; and at what periods improvements in 
ship building were introduced into it.’ He begins his 
Memoirs with some account of the Great Harry built by 
Henry VII., after which he enters on the succeeding reign. 
The principal part of the work is formed by a eollection of 
lists of ships, and statements of the condition of the Navy, 
at different times; which are arranged chronologically, and 
_ thus shew the progressive increase of the British Navy. Three 

lists of the king’s ships are collected by Mr. D. for the reign 
of Henry the VIIIth: one of them, which is for the year 
1546 and is inserted in the Appendix, contains information of 
the tonnage and number of men borne in each ship, but none 
of the lists inserted in this reign mention the number of guns. 
Mr. D. has given an extract from a report which was made 
by commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Navy in 1618; in which, taking a retrospective view of 
it as far back as the time of Henry VIII. they say, that 
Monarch, ‘ making use of Italian shiprights, and encourag- 
ing his own people to build strong ships of war to carry great 
ordnance, did by that means establish a puissant Navy, which 
sn the end of his reign consisted of 71 vessels, whereof 30 
were ships of burthen, and contained in all 10550 tons: two 
were galleys, and the rest were small barks and row barges, 
from 80 tons downwards to 15 tons, which served in rivers 
and for landing of men.’ To this extract, the author adds: 
* I have seen a MS. which mentions, that in this reign an 
act was passed to encourage merchants to build ships for 
their service, fit for men of war, enacting that such ships 
should be exempted from certain duties, and that the owners 
‘should receive from the king, when his service called for 
them, twelve shillings per ton a month.’ 

Three lists also of the king’s ships in the reign of Edward 
Vith are given, two of which contain the number of guns and 
men. The lists in this and the preceding reign are taken 
From Pepys’s Miscellanies, and the Archaslogia. * A memoyal 
was graciously received by King Edward VI., not Jong before 
his decease, wherein methods were proposed for increasing 
tthe number of seamen in his dominions, and for preventing 
the carrying on a trade here in foreign bottoms. There are 
notices of other projects of the like nature in his own diary, 
which gives reason to suppose that, if he had lived, he would 
Jhave been careful of maritime affairg.’ In the following reign, 


the Navy greatly diminished, 
3 For. 
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For ¢the days of good Queen Bess,” several, accounts of the 
state of the Navy are here collected: but the list of ships 
belonging to her Majesty, which served under. the command 
of the Lord High Admiral in 1588 against the Spanish 
Armada, contains, besides the names, only the tonnage and 
number of men. Lediard, in his Naval History of England, . 
has given, froma MS. in the king’s library, the names of 
the commanders of the different ships. Mr. D. likewise in a 
note says: ‘I have seen a MS. stating that the following 
ships carried the guns, as against their names expressed, at 
the time of the Armada.’ Surely the author should have been 
more particular in his manner of mentioning the manuscripts 
which he has consulted, and from which he has given informa- 
tion, than merely to say that he has seen them, which is no 
guide for reference. In the extract introduced from the mae 
nuscript last mentioned, it appears that the Triumph, the 
largest ship in the English Fleet, was of 1100 tons burthen, 
and carried 42. guns; while the Arc Royal, of 800. tons, 
carried 55 guns, The number of men in the Triumph was 
s00; in the Arc Royal, 425. | : 

Mr. D. has continued a series of statements of the British’ 
Naval force down to the year 1805, and has added an Ap- 
pendix in which we find much curious information, No. 1. 
of this supplement is, ‘ An account of the Periods when the 
different Dock Yards were established.’—No. 2. * An account 
of the average number of Shipwrights borne in the Dock 
Yards in each year of Queen Ann’s War.’—No. 3. ¢ An: 
Account of the number of Shipwrights in the Dock Yards on 
the 14th of January in each year, from 1744 to 1805 inclusive.” 
-~In comparing the numbers in these lists, it may at first ex- 
site some surprise to find that, in the year 1710, 2574 Ship- 
wrights were employed in the Dock Yards, and in the year 
1805 not more than 31933 an increase which bears a very 
small proportion to the augmentation of the Naval force, but 
which affords a proof of the great improvements in work- 
manship, in machinery, and in the construction of vessels. 
Besides the superior neatness in contrivance and execution, 
which practice and experience always produce, the quantity 
of unnecessary work in the construction -of ships has been 
continually diminishing to the present day. The account of 
a ship named the Sovereign of the Sea, built in 1637, and the 
~ Jargest which up to that time had ever been accomplished in 
England, exhibits a curious instance of the quantity of labour 
then bestowed on mere ornament. It is thus described in a 
publication of that time by Thomas Heywood: 


¢ This 
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¢ This famous vessel was built at Woolwich, in 1637.—She was 
in length by the keel 128 feet or thereabout, within some few inches ;° 
her main breadth 48 feet ; in length, from the fore-end of the beak-- 
head to the after end of the stern, a prora ad puppim, 232 feet ; and. 
in height; from the bottom of her keel to the top of her lanthorn, 76. 
feet : bore five lanthorns, the biggest of which would hold ten per- 
sons upright ; had three flush dorks, a forecastle, half-deck, quarter- 
deck, and rond-house.— : 

Her lower tier had. . 30 ports for Cannon and Demi-Cannon, 

Middle tier. ...... 30 for Culverines and Demi ditto, 

Third tier ....... 26 for other Ordnance, 

Forecastle_........ 12, . 

and two half-decks have 13 or 14 ports more within-board, for 

murdering pieces, besides 10 pieces of chace-ordnance forward and 
10 right aft, and many loop-holes in the cabins for musquet-shot.— - 
She had eleven anchors, one of 4400 pounds weight.—She was of. 
the burthen of.1637.tons, She was built by Peter Pett, Esq. 
under the direction of his father, Captain Phineas Pett *, one of 
the Principal Officers of the Navy. She hath two galleries besides, 
and all of most ‘curious carved work, and all the sides of the Ship 
carved with trophies of artillery and types of honour, as well 
belonging to sea as land, with symbols appertaining to navigation ; 
also their two sacred majesties badges of honour ; arms with several 
angels holding their letters in compartments, all which works are. 
gilded over, and no other colour but gold and black.—One tree, 
or oak, made four of the principal beams, which was 44 feet, of | 
strong serviceable timber in length, 3 feet diameter at the top, and 
10 feet at the stub or bottom. 

‘«* Upon the stem head a Cupid, or Child bridling a Lion; upon 
the bulk-head, right forward, stand six statues, in sundry péstures ; 
these figuies represent Concilium, Cura, Conamen, Vis, Virtus, 
Victoria. - Upon the hamers of the watcr are four figures, Jupiter, 
Mars, Neptune, Eolus; on the stern, Victory, in the midst of. @ 
frontispiece ; upon the beak-head siteth King Edgar on horseback,« 
trampling on seven kings.” 


From some imperfection in the shape and dimensions of- 
the frame, this ship carried guns of unequal calibres on the 
same deck: while the dimensions seem to have been quaintly. 
contrived that the tonnage might correspond with the year in: 
which she was built. The expensive decorations of this vessel, 





¢® Mr: Pett says of himself; * During my attendance at Court, | 
in 16c4, as his Grace’s (the Prince of Wales’s) Captain of his’ 
Ship,”’ &c. alluding to the small Vessel he had: built in 1604 for 
the Prince to amuse himself in above Londor-Bridge, and to make’ 
himeelf acquainted with Shipping; which vessel Mr. Pett brought. 
to Lambeth from Chatham, on 18th March, and a few days after - 
was sworn one of the Prince’s Servants.— Probably this occasioned: 
him to go to sea two or three times in the Prince’s own Ship, the 
Frince Royal, as we find by ttis own account he did.’ | ie 
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it is said, increased the complaints against ship-money in 
that reign. 7 





lars respecting the building and equipment of ships of. the 
Royal Navy at different periods. .Table XXUIL is ‘An 
Account shewing the Dimensions established, or proposed to 
be established, at different times, for building of ships.’ It. 
shews the length, breadth, and depth, with. the burthen 
in tons, established for the various classes of ships of .the 
Navy at several times, from the year 1677 to 1745. In 
1677, the established-tonnage for a ship-of roo guns was 
1550 tons: but in 1745,: the dimensions had been increased, 
and 2000 tons became the. established burthen for such a 
ship; and in 1789, for the same number of guns, the burthen 
allowed was 2220 tons. 7 wi ; 
The building and management of ships have been advancing 
for some centuries in a continual course of improvement ; and 
it is reasonable to believe that they are yet considerably distant 
fromthe perfection to which they will arrive: though 
vanity, on every new discovery, is apt to exclaim, ‘this is 
complete.’. The following passage from Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
discourse on the Invention of Shipping is historical of the 
progress in his days: -" : : 
‘In my own time, the shape of our English Ships hath beer 
greatly bettered. —It is not long since the striking of the topmast 
hath been devised.—Together with the Chain-pump, we have 
lately added the Bonnet and Drabler *.—To the Courses. we have 
devised Studding Sails, Top-gallant-Sails, Sprit-sails and Top-sails. — 
The weighing of Anchors by the Capstan is also new. We have 
fallen into. consideration of the length of cables +, and by it we. 
resist the malice of the greatest winds that can blow.—We have 
also raised our second Decks.’ | 


! 

No. 24. of the Appendix is an Estimate of the. Expences 
of building and of the different parts of the Equipment, in 
the year 1789, for ships of all rates, 

Having given our readers some information of the principal 
matters contained in Mr. Dertick’s Memoirs of the Rise and 
Progress of the British Navy, which forms a kind of History 
of Modern Ship Building, we shall add that we regard it as an 
useful publication ; being of opinion that collections of facts, 
en this important branch ef maritime science, tend much to 
its advancement. It is proper, however, in acknowleging the 





¢* The Bonnet and Drabler were Sails.’ : 
_ © £ The Cables-before this are said to have been only 78 fathoms 
long.’ : _ 
merit 





Mr. Derrick’s Appendix. affords a variety of other particus | 
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merjt- of Mr. D.’s labour, to mention that in our opinion the 
price of his volume is liable to objection; and that some of 
the tables are printed in too open 4 manner, especially those 
in ‘which the reader is obliged to ‘turn over a leaf for the 
continuation, when the whole table might conveniently have 
been contiined either in one page, or in two pages oppesed 
to each other: for it greatly. assists the attainment of a clear 
and comprehensive knowlege of a subject, to have the whole 


exhibited atone view. | Capt B-y 
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Arr V. The Rise, Fall, and future Restoration of the Fews. To 
which ‘are ‘annexed, Six Sermons, addressed to the Seed of 
Abraham by several evangelical Ministers. Concluding with ar 
elaborate Discourse, by the late Dr. Hunter, entitled, ** The 

_ Fullnese of thie Gentiles coeval with the Salvation of the Jews.” 
$vo.. pp, 260. 5s. Boards, Button. : 


F™ the warm interest which some Christians take in the 
dispersed: state of the Jews, and for the zealous efforts 
which they display for the conversion of these unbelievers to 
the faith ‘of Christ, none of the present descendants of 
Abraham appear to feel the smallest gratitude. Our mode of 
addressing them excites not their attegtion:; and publications of 
the nature of that which is now before. us, as far as they respect 
the Jews, are of little more value than mere waste paper. 
Is it pride in them, or is it ignorance in us as to the real 
- ground of their objection to the gospel, that produces this 
effect? They who wish sincerely to meet them in fair argu- 
ment-shoyld endeavour to become acquainted with the reasons 
which the Jews allege for rejecting christianity, and for ad- 
hering to their antient faith; and had these evangelical 
ministers pursued this course, they would, in their sermons 
professedly addressed to this people, have introduced other 
matters of discussion than those which now occur. For the 
. purpose of ingratiating themselves in the good opinion of the 
ag it is artfully endeavoured in the preliminary dissertation 
to remove from their ancestors the reproach of spoiling thé 
Egyptians, by alleging that, ‘as the Hebrews’ due wages had 
been denied them, God, the supreme judge and proprietor 
of all, ordered them to ask a vast deal of precious things from 
the Egyptians, and carry them off :’ but, unfortunately for 
this well-intended apology, the fact of the denial of wages by 

the Egyptians does not appear in the history. The writer 
might wish, also, to compliment the fortitude of the Jews — 
in resisting persecution, by giving the air of authentic nar- 
Sative to the apocryphal story of the seven brethren; » by 
| lamenting 
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lamenting the teal hardships which ‘this singular people have 
suffered in different countries} and by stating their present 
number at 3,000,000, of which one million are said to reside 
in the Turkish empire; 300,000 in Persia, China, India on 
the east and west of the Ganges, or Tartary ; and 1,700,000 
in the west of Europe, in Africa, and America. at oad 

We apprehend, however, that no apology for or flattering 
representation of them, as a people, will dispose the Jews to 
enter into the kind of argument with which they are present- 
‘ed in these discourses. They are told in one sermon that, 
“ without the shedding of blood, there is no remission,’ and 
‘that, consistently with their own records, they must acknow- 
‘lege the necessity of a vicarious sacrifice: but will this pas- 
sage, which is so often quoted from the epistle to. the He- 
brews, satisfy the Jews, who will point to Numbers xxxi. 50. 
where other things besides blood are mentioned as offerings 
for making atonement for. the soul? When, moreover, in 
another sermon, they are informed that ‘the true Messiah 
shall take the place of the guilty,’—that their Messiah, as a 
temporal deliverer, ‘had no redundant merit to impart to 


others,’—and that * Holiness, which is the immense beauty of 


the Godbead,’ required mercy to be displayed to sinners in 
a holy manner, by the substitution of a victim of immense 
dignity and value, —could the preacher expect that an un- 
converted Hebrew would listen to such evangelical theology ? 
Do we read, either in the Old or the New Testament, of redun- 
dant merit? When an infinitely perfect Being acts in a perfect 
manner, does he display any redundant merit ? If Holiness 
be synonymous with Justice or Rectitude, can it permit the 
actual substitution of innocence for guilt? Would not the 
Jew, if he were acquainted with the N. T., quote Matthew 
Vili. £7. to prove that, when Christ is said to suffer for sin- 
ners, and to bear their infirmities, the Apostles never meant to 
convey the idea of his being placed in the situation of the 
sick and the sinful? We must despair of bringing the Jews 
to listen to Christianity, when such doctrines are stated as 
forming its prominent features. Indeed, by the account 
given in the concluding discourse by the late Dr. Hunter, 
we are justified in expressing our surprise at the publication 
of these discourses ; for that preacher expressly declares that 


¢ the attempts which have been made for the conversion of the - 


Jews, both by preaching and writing, are premature ; that all 
Scripture seems to remove that desirable event to a very great 
distance; and that no providential appearances support ‘the 
expectation of a speedy change in the mind of that people.’ 
Ds. Hunter does not adopt the opinion of Dr. Priestley 
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and Mr. Faber, who have ventured to predict.that the restoration 


of the Jews and the conversion of the Gentiles were events 


which would occur before the termination, of the present 
century ; and surely, when we consider the slow march of 
truth, we must think that Dr. Hunter has most reason on his 
side. ‘ Melancholy (says he) and mortifying calculations have 
been made to shew the limited progress and extension of 


Christianity. The human race has been; by some, divided 
“into thirty parts, of which five only, they allege, are professed 


Christians ; six are Mahometans, and no less than nineteen 
are Idolators, If this be any thing like the truth, O how far 
is **the fulness of the Gentiles” from being come in; and, 
consequently, how remote is the salvation of all Israel!’ Dr. 
H., however, regards the prophecies as pointing to the ac- 
tual return of the Jews at a future period to their own land; 
and he confesses himself indebted for a considerable part of the 


‘proofs and illustrations which his sermon contains, to Dr. 


Whitby’s Appendix to Chapter XI. of the Epistle to the 


Romans. 
The preliminary dissertation, intitled ‘ the Rise, Fall, and 


_ future Restoration of the Jews,’ is more interesting than the 


sermons which we have thus briefly noticed. It is divided 
into six chapters, including a general history of the Jews,—a 
particular account of their state at the birth of Christ,—a 
narrative of their sufferings and of the changes which they have 
experienced in England,—facts and anecdotes relative to their 


-ptesent condition in France and Germany,—a statement of 
the sentiments and sects of modern Jews,—and the views of 


eminent divines respecting their future conversion to Christ 


and restoration to their own land. 


Perhaps, the following remarks will account for the changes 
which the character of the Jews has sustained. Man is the 
creature of circumstances, and he is moulded by the laws and 
institutions to which he is subject. If he be denied the rights 
of a citizen, his exertions must be confined within circum- 
scribed channels. When the Jews enjoyed all the privileges 
of a nation, they were agricultural : but, when they became 
dispersed, and in consequence were unprotected by laws, their 
attention was réstricted to the acquisition of that kind of 
property which was most capable of concealment and re- 
rooval. if at times we censure, we should also commiserate 
them, and admit that the nations of the world have not as- 
sisted them in the cultivation of social virtue : 


¢ No nation (says the writer) was ever so much attached to agri- 
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they engaged in commerce, when Solomon sent his ships from Asion- 
gaber [Ezion-geber] to Ophir. Since their dispersion no people were 
ever so averse from agriculture, because they were every where denied 
the privilege of acquiring and cultivating land, or exercising arts and 
trades. Commerce was therefore the only road left open to them, espe- 
cially retail-trade, which is within the reach of every one, and which, 
offering only small and precarious profits, produces a rapacious dispo- 
sition. _But the riches which the Jews acquired by commerce soon 
awakened the cupidity of their enemies, who plundered and banished, 
hanged or burnt them ; and to fill up the measure of their sufferings, 
even pretended to justify themselves by calumniating the victims of 
their crimes. The dread of tyranny suggested to the Jews the invens 
tion of bills of exchange and insurance; and they often eluded the 
violence and rapacity of their enemies by being enabled to transfer 
and transport their property in a letter or a pocket-book ; and thus 
they and the Armenians became the brokers and. bankers of the 
world. 

¢ The character of the Jews is the effect of their education; like 
that of the Negroes, the Parias, the Gypsies, and, in a word, of all 
men. 
‘ Instead of requiring so much of men whom we have almost forced 
to become vicious, is there not, on the contrary, reason to be sure 
prised that among the Jews we still meet with so many persons who, 
surmounting by their courage all the obstacles which persecution and 
public opinion oppose to them, have acquired virtues and learning. 
Freind assures us, in his History of Medicine, that in the middle ages 
they were at the head of that profession. Medicine has indeed at all 
times, and in every country, been cultivated among them; and at 
present they may boast of many eminent physicians. It is to the 
Jews of Toledo we are indebted for the Alphonsine Tables, drawn 
up in the thirteenth century, and the finest monument of astronomy 
during that age of darkness. If we consult the Dictionaries of Bar- 
toloci, Imbonati, Rossi, &c. we shall find a crowd of distinguished 
men among the Hebrews, whose names are transmitted with eclat to 
posterity :—Maimonides, Kimki, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Juda Levi, 
Elias the Levite, Abarbanel the Republican, Zacutus, Orodio, Me- 
nasseh Ben-Israel, Mendez, author of a tragedy intitied Athalia, 
Mendelsohn, Pinto, Marcou, Hers, Bloch, Vezelize, &c. 

* Virtues and talents generally follow in the train of liberty ; and 
this is the reason why the Jewish communities in Holland have pro- 


duced so many enlightened men.’ 


A more enlarged policy seems to be extending to this people, 
and by this measure they are likely to become good members 
of society. The advantages which they enjoy in France are con- 
siderable; and many learned men have there arisen among 
them. In Germany, it is stated, science is rapidly advancing 
among the Jews; which is more likely to demolish their 
ridiculous superstitions, and their absurd attachment to the 
reveries and ‘ old wives’ fables” of the Talmud, than any 
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other means. The most happy effects, we are told, are 
expected to result from the schools established for the Jews; 
and the author, after having adverted to some degrading and 
injurious restrictions to which this people are still subject on 
some parts of the continent, and their unwearied endeavours 
to be admitted to the full participation of civil rights, liberally 
expresses a hope that the time is not far distant when civil to- 
leration will invite them to enjoy the rights and to fulfil the 
duties of citizens. Perhaps the Jews, if they were consulted 
in the affair, would prefer to be invested like other subjects 
with the full privileges of citizens in the rich and fertile 
countries of Europe, than to be sent back to the barren 
plains of Palestine. Indeed, if the ten tribes are still in 
existence, and are to be added to the three millions above 
mentioned, Palestine would not be able to support them, even 
if it recovered its pristine fertility. Of this fact we are 
certain, that the Jews will not be disposed to offer warm . 
acknowlegements to those Christians who manifest a vehement 
solicitude for their future restoration to their ancient land, 
but ei unwilling to allow them the privileges of a nation in 
any other region than Palestine. 
y 6 3 Mo-y. 
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Art. VI. Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, or Acts of the 
-’ Assembly of Israelitish Deputies of France and Italy, convoked at 
Paris by an Imperial and Royal Decree, dated May 30, 1806. 
Translated from the Original published by M. Diogene Tama, 
with a Preface and illustrative Notes by F.D. Kirwan, Esq. 
Svo. pp. 334, 8s. Boards. Taylor, Hatton Garden. 1807. 


Some years ago, a publication of this nature would have 
” excited general attention, and the circumstance to which 
it relates would have been regarded by the whole christian 
world 2s a most wonderful phenomenon: but we have been 
accustomed to such a series of changes and alterations, since 
the French Revolution, following each other in rapid succes- 
sion, that nothing seems to surprize us, and very striking 
events are passed over with as little reflection as the most 
trivial incidents. With the political, also the religious and 
moral state of Europe appears to be revolutionizing ; and a 
hew impulse will probably be imparted to the secial principles 
and feelings of mankind. Religious mtolerance will in . 
time be discarded by governments as incompatible with sound 
legislation ; and as the Emperors of Rome cQnferred “ the 
freedom of the city on all the Gods of mankind,” so christiart 
princes will be convinced of the policy of extending the fall 
e | privileges 
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privileges of citizenship to all of every religion, who can 
give proper security to the state for the maintenance of public 
order and social morality. The chief magistrate will find 
his interest promoted, and the energies of his empire increased, 
not by making himself the head of a sect, but by extending 


his protection to every system of religion and form of wore 
ship, by which his subjects are trained to habits of piety, 


virtue, and subordination ; and he will be pleased with reflect- 
ing that, though different churches vary from each other 
in their creeds and ceremonials, they are all animated by a 


common principle of loyalty, and all blend with their devo- 


tions fervent prayers for his happiness and the prosperity of 
his government. 

We see in that singular character, who by a series of bril- 
liant victories has placed himself on the throne of France, 
and even on that of the continent of Europe, an extent of 
political wisdom not less remarkable than his military talents 5 
and while we reprobate his insatiable ambition, his cruelties, 
and his enormities, we must ascribe to him the genius of a 
profound statesman, and acknowlege that he js alive ta the 
true secret of uniting and consolidatng the heterogeneous 
particles of a vast empire. as est et ab hoste doceri; and if we 
can learn any thing even from our most inveterate enemy, let 
us not despise the lesson. He has set an example respecting 
the conduct of government towards the different religions of 
an empire, which merits no common praise. Actuated by 
the deepest policy, he affects a system of unprecedented 


liberality, by spreading the protecting egis of the state alike. 


over persons of every sect ; including under its vast circum- 
ference even the Jewish people, so long and so unfeelingly 
proscribed in all the countries of Europe, and admitting 
them to a full participation of civil privileges with the rest of 
his numerous subjects. This feature of his policy ought not 
tu be slightly passed over: but, if we love our country, we 
should appreciate its value, and calculate its effects. We are 
steering indeed a different course : but are we or is our enemy 
guided by the chart and compass of political sagacity? A 
striking contrast is presented by Great Britain and France on 
the treatment of religion by the state. While in this island, 
celebrated and justly celebrated for the part which it has acted 


in the dissemination of the principles of civil and religious’ 


liberty, one denomination of christians is averse from the ad- 


mission of another to a joint participation of civil rights, the 


new government of France is inviting the long degraded 
House of Israel to participate with the followers of Chrise 
in the most complete enjoyment of political privileges. This 
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offer is something more than a mere compliment. Measures 
are concerted and a plan is formed to give respectability to 
the Jews, to establish their worship, and to make their incor- 
poration with the French Empire permanent and advanta- 
geous. An assembly of Israelitish deputies from the several 
departments of France and Italy is convened; and a number 
of questions are proposed, and answers are required, that 
from these answers the public with whom they are about to 
be amalgamated might learn, whether any feature existed in 
the institution or religion of Moses which was adverse to the 
perfect organization of the social state, and which of course 
Ought to prevent its professors from being enrolled in the list 
of French citizens. These questions do not refer to such 
dogmas of religion as are of a speculative nature, but merely 
concern regulations that affect the condition of man in society. 
The Jews are desired to explain their principles respecting 
Marriage, Divorce, Patriotism, and civil obedience ; to declare 
1 what light they consider Frenchmen who are not of their 
cast 3 what kind of Police-jurisdiction the Rabbis have 
among them; avhat are their notions of Usury ; and whether 
there be any professions by which they are excluded by their 
law ? 
- To these queries, very explicit and satisfactory replies are 
returned. The Jews, indeed, admit the propriety of this 
species of state-interference with religion: they acknow- 
Jege that, in order ‘to prevent danger, reason and the great 
Jaw of public interest require that each established religion 
should give to the sovereign a responsible pledge, and the 
means of super-inspection ;’ and this pledge they very wil- 
lingly tender, assuring the Government ¢ that their religion 
makes it their duty to consider the law of the prince as the 
supreme law in civil and political matters.’ The hatred and 


-malignity of Christians towards the Israelitish nation have 


prevented them from doing justice to the simple and unoffend- 
ing system which this people have uniformly professed, and 
which is nothing more than pure Theism with a ceremonial. 
It is the national religion from which the Gospel emanated, 
and the records of which form the basis of its evidence. We 
need not, therefore, remark that nothing can be found in 
Judaism which precludes its most ample toleration : 


‘ A Pagan having consulted the Rabbi Hillel on the Jewish reli- 
ion, and wishing to know in a few words in what it consisted, 
Hillel thus answered him: ‘* Do not to others what thou shouldst 
not like to have done to thyseli. ‘T'his,”’ said he, ‘¢ is all our reli- 

ion; the rest are only consequences of this principle.”’ 
‘A religion whose fuadamental maxims are such—a religion which 
makes 
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makes a duty of loving the stranger—which enforces the practice of 
social virtues,—must surely require that its followers should consider 


their fellow-citizens as brethren.’ 


- "From attending, however, to the curious discussion of the 
Parisian Sanhedrim,*it will be seen that by the refusal of 
toleration to the Jews, and by the unjust and cruel conduct of 
nations to them since their dispersion, their character under- 
went a total change, and became entirely different from that 
sn which it was the object of their great legislator to mould 
them. 

In the answers to the interrogatories respecting Usury, 
it appears by the admission of the Jews themselves that it was 
‘the intention of Moses to make his people a nation of hus- 
bandmen. Fora long time after him, and though Idumea - 
was at no great distance from the sea shores inhabited by the 
Tyrians, the Sidonians, and other nations possessing shipping 
and commerce, we do not see the Hebrews much addicted to 
trade: all the regulations of their lawgiver seemed designed 
to divert their attention from commerce.’ Yet, in spite of 
this tendency of their law, the barbarous policy hitherto pur- 
sued by christian states induced them to reject agricultural 
Jabour, and to confine themselves to barter. 

To the question, * Are there professions which the law of 
the Jews forbids them from exercising ?’ the answer is ‘ there 
are none: on the contrary, the Talmud expressly declares 
that ‘*the father who does not teach a profession to his child, 
rears him up to be a villain.”—With such a principle, had 
they been treated with political justice they must have proved 
useful citizens. 

- No people can be more grateful nor more extravagant in 
their expression of thanks for this their civil regeneration, 
(or redemption as they call it,) than are the Jews of France and 
Italy on the present occasion. They call France ‘a second 
promised land ;’ and as for Bonaparte, he is complimented as 
never mortal was before either by Jew or Gentile. He is 
called the hero which Providence has sent in mercy to re- 
generate France,—a second Solomon,—the conqueror of the 
world and the model of Sovereigns,—the mortal according to 
God’s own heart,—the living image of the Divinity, &c. In 
one place, indeed, their adulation to the French Emperor 
borders on absolute profaneness; and on a profaneness which 
we should have supposed the Jews, of all other people, would 
have been least disposed to commit, even in the paroxysms of 
their joy. When they appointed a solemn festival.to celebrate 
his birth-day, they inform us that in their temple ‘the name 


of Jehovah, the cyphers and.arms-of Napoleon and of Josephine, 
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shone on every side.’ One of the sermons, on Prov. xxiv. 23, 
preached, to the Israclitish deputies on this occasion, thug 
commences: 


“ Scarcely were my, eye-lids, opened to the dawn of this day, when 
my mind was assailed by the crouded images of the victories of Mon- 
tenotte, of the laurels of Marengo blended with palms, of the at- 
chievements and triumphs of Austerlitz. It is not then a vain illu. 
sion, did I exclaim! A supernatural genius has really appeared on 
earth, surrounded with greatness and with glory infinite. J saw ite 
the night visions, and behold one like the son of man came, and there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom. Daniel, chap. vii. 
verses.53 and 14. hie nt 

*¢ Already. this day of joy, and of. universal festivity arises in re- 
newed splendour, marked.in indelible characters by predominant stars 3 


pare and serene aboye all days; day, for ever blessed, in which 


eaven sent unto the earth the great Napotzon enthroned in 
glory, the restorer of piety, of justice, of good order, the father of 
nations, the friend, yea, the sincere friend, of peace; the only title. 
dear to his heart, and the most grateful to his subjects.” 


The odes and hymns. annexed aye in the same high flown 


Eastern strain. M, Baruch, Cerf-Berr, one of the Deputies, 


speak more to the point in his reflections, and explains the 
object of the French Ruler: 


‘*. Catholics and Lutherans, Jews and Calvinists, are considered 
by His Majesty as children of the same father: he leaves to the 
Supreme Being the right of calling them to account for. their opis 
nions; they enjoy. in safety the same rights and protection, and 
share equally his paternal attention ; His Majesty acknowledges na 
difference among them, except that. which results from virtue and 
from talents.” 


M. Furtado, the president, in his address to the Syna- 
gegues. of. Europe for convoking, the Great Sanhedrim, more 
particularly adverts, to the happy consequences likely to result 
to the. Jews from, the new order of things: 


‘«¢ Since our dispersion, numberless changes have manifested the 
vicissitudes of. human affairs; nations have been successfully overs 
whelmed by nations, and.all have been afterwards mingled and heap- 
ed,on each other; we,alone have withstood the torrent of ages and 
of revolutions. 

«¢ Every thing seemed to announce for us, in Europe, a happier 
state, and a less precarious existence. But it was only a distant 
though cheering prospect ; to see those hopes realized, it was ne» 
cessary that, from the midst of public tempests, from the tumultuous 
fluctuations of an immense people, one of those powerful men, round 
whom nations rally from an instinct of self-preservation, should, cons - 
ducted.by Providence, faise his head above the roaring elements. 

s* This benevolent. and protecting genius. wishes. to do. away 
every humiliating digtinctiog between. us.and his.other subjects. Ha 
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piercing eye has discovered, in our Mosaic code, those principles of 
strength and of stability by which it has stood the test of ages, an 
which formerly gave our fathers that patriarchal simplicity, still qn 
object of veneration in present times, and that heroical’ character so 
glowingly pourtrayed in our history. ; 
4 In his wisdom. he has.thought it consonant to his paternal views 
to allow the convocation of a Great Sanweprim in Paris. The 
functions of this body, and the objects it is to have in view, are clearly 
laid down in the eloquent discourse delivered by the Commissioners of 
Hisfmperial and Royal Majesty. Wesend it to you, dear Brethren, that 
you may yourselves judge of the spirit in whieh ic is written, and see 
that the sole object in view is to bring us back to the practice of our 
ancient virtues, and to preserve our holy religion in all its purity.’”* 
The plan which establishes the regulations of religious 
worship among the Jews of France and Italy, and its internal 
police, manifest the contrivance of Bonaparte in forming the 
Jewish people, whom he has adopted, according to his military 
system. ‘To the reflecting reader, indeed, this volume will 
present a wide field for speculation; and the satisfaction 
which the Jews express at their emancipation must be grati- 
fying. to all liberal. men, who, from this event, may fairly 
augur the improved condition and social morality of that long 


despised and persecuted race. Mo-y 
y- 
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Art. VII. General View of the Agriculture of the. County of Essex. 
Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture and 
internal Improvement. By the Secretary of the Board. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 11.18. Boards. R. Phillips. 1807. 


Ts" is the first County Report which hag swelled into 
two volumes, and the circumstance of its having. passed 
through several hands before it reached the public eye will in 
some measure account for. its unusual. bulk. The ingentous 
Secretary informs us that the county of Essex was originally 
surveyed by Messrs. Greggs; that Mr. Vancouver was next 
employed to form a new report of it, which extended to a 
great length ; that their. two reports were afterward submitted 
to the late Rev. Mr. Howlett, in order that he might 
form a new one on the modern arrangement recommended by 
the Board ; that this.gentleman made large additions, but that 
the Committee, for reasons which are not stated, having decling 
ed to direct the printing of Mr. H.’s work, a new survey was 
ordered, the execution of which fell, unsought, into, his:own 
hands. It is far from being with us a matter of regret. that on 
Mr. Young has devolved the final arrangement and exhibition 
of the materials for an agricultural history. of, Essex. In. ade 


dition to his extensive experience and uawearied spirit of | 


research, 
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research, he appears to us to entertain clear ideas on the 
business of County-Report making. Always remembering 
that these district-surveys are intended to furnish matter for 
a General Report on the internal state of the Kingdom, Mr. 
‘Young has endeavoured to keep Aimse/f as much out of sight 
as was possible, and to introduce the Essex farmer to the 
notice of the reader; who is properly apprized not to look 
into these volumes for amusement, but to expect from the 
bulk of their contents little more than tables of information, 
or details, which will be pronounced dull by all who are not 
seeking knowlege on the subjects to which they relate: - 


¢ Such readers, (says the Secretary in the conclusion of his In- 
troduction,) as are apt to think that there is little use in collecting 
insulated, and perhaps apparently contradictory facts, will not be 
pleased in reading many of the pages of this, or of my other Reports ; 
but such should in candour reflect on that great object of the Board, 
to collect hereafter the intelligence scattered throughout the whole 
into one focus; a general result: and in the work to be executed 
with that view, the discordant facts will be compared, and reduced 
to a systematic order. Circumstances which, in any Report, may 
appear anomalous at present, may then be reduced to known prin- 
ciples ; and in the execution of such. future work, the person, or per- 
sons, to whose care that important object may be entrusted, will not, 
1 conceive, regret the number of the facts collected ; but will, onthe 
contrary, perhaps have reason, on many subjects, to lament that the 
materials are not sufficiently varied to furnish the solution of all diffi- 
culties. It is not by curtailing facts, that such future Work can be 
rendered great and useful. ‘The cases, at present insulated and undi- 
gested, when contrasted, compared, or combined with others equally 
distinct, and apparently unimportant, will reflect a mutual light, and 
produce an effect which will be found nearly, perhaps wholly want- 
ing, on subjects where the previous collection has been sparingly 
made by the Reporters, because unable themselves to deduce material 
conclusions.’ 


Though the several notices of agricultural practice given 
by Essex farmers may be very useful, and though it be proper 
to register them in a work of this kind, it will not be required 
of us, in making our report of the present volumes, to de- 
scend to these minutiz ; and we shall consider our duty as 
discharged by adverting to those particulars which form the 
prominent features of the Survey. 

As the first information in all the Reports is known to relate 
to the Geegraphical State and Circumstances, we shall here 
begin, as on former occasions, with extracting the account 
which is furnished by this work respecting the situation, extent, 
divisions, climate, and soil of the county of Essex. 


¢ 'This 
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«¢ This county is one of the eastern maritime counties. It is 
bounded on the east by the German Ocean ; on the west by the rivers, 
Lea and Stort, with a part of Hertfordshire ; on the north by the 
river Stour, and part of Cambridgeshire ; and on the south by the 
river Thames. Its situation is hetween 51° 30, and 52° 15° north 
Jatitude, and from London, about 1° 20° east longitude. Its ex- 
tent, from east to west, is about 60 miles ; from north to south, 50; 
its outline or boundaries, about 120 miles; containing nearly one 
million and two hundred and forty thousand acres *.” 

¢ Mr. Neele, map-engraver to the Board, from measuring the new 
map of the Board of Ordnance, makes it about 942,720 acres. The 
table annexed to the returns of poor-rates, in consequence of the act 
of the 43d of the King, makes it 976,000 acres. 

«© The divisions of this county may be considered as two-fold, 
natural and artificial. Its natural divisions are divided into continent 
and islands. Its continent comprehends by far the major part. Its 
islands are numerous, but not extensive ; they hie bordering, partly on 
the German Ocean, and partly on the river Thames. The first and 
the most valuable, to the south-east, 1s the island of Mersea, eight or 
ten miles south of Colchester, between the mouths of the rivers Colne 
and Blackwater ; a rich and fertile spot, about five miles from east to 
west, and two from north to south. The islands, towards the south, 
in the hundred of Rochford, are, Foulness, Wallasea, Potten, Ha- 
vengore, and New England, contiguous to each other; bounded to 
the north by the Crouch river; to the east and south east by the 
German Ocean ; and to the west, by the continental part of the 
hundred of Rochford ; and are about four or five miles from Roch- 
ford town. The remaining island, going towards the south-west, is 
Canvey Isle, surrounded by branches of the river Thames, and situ- 
ated nearly at its mouth. 

‘<The artificial divisions of the county are, hundreds, towns, pa- 
rishes, and hamlets. ‘There are fourteen hundreds, and five smaller 
districts, called half-hundreds, containing, in all, 403 parishes, and 
24 market-towns f.”’ 

‘¢ The climate of this county, in the common and popular sense 
of the word, is mild; its northerly and easterly winds, however, in 
the northern and eastern quarters, especially during the spring 
months, when they most prevail, are pernicious, both to the animal 
and vegetable creation; bringing to the latter destructive blights ; 
to the former, the human species particularly, colds and hoarseness. 
Part of the eastern and southern limits, for ten or twelve miles from 
the sea and the river Thames, in the hundreds of Thurstable, Den- 
gey, Rochford, Barnstable, and Chaffers, are not a little subject, 
during the autumnal months, to thick and stinking fogs, which are 
often productive of quartan agues; and a person can hardly pass 
through these hundreds, without. being struck with a proof of it in 
the sallow sickly faces of the inhabitants, and the prominent bellies of 
the children. ‘The draining of marshes, and the higbly improved 


cultivation of the lands, however, it must be acknowleged, have al- 
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ready greatly abated these evils, and probable hopes perhaps may be 
indulged, that in time it will be as salubrious as the rest of the county, 
which by no means deserves the imputation of unhealthiness, but may 
safely stand a comparison with any other part of the kingdom + ane 

‘« The region of agues in Essex, I am sorry to say, is pretty ex 
tensive. That they should abound in the vicinity of marshes, 1s not 
surprising ; but I was hurt to find, that the most elevated situations, 
in what are called the hundreds, are not exempt fromthem. The 
highest land for many miles is Landon-hill; and a clergyman going 
there to do the duty of the Sabbath, complimented the clerk on 
the healthy situation he lived ix. In reply, he was assured of the 
contrary, and that the inhabitants thought themselves more plagued, 
with ¢old chills (the provincial term for the maladie du pass), than, 
they were in the vales. ‘Those hills attract the vapours in the lower 
regions of the air, and render the inhabitants unhealthy. 

‘ With regard to soil, every. species of loam, as Messrs. Greggs 
haye justly observed, from the most stubborn to the-mildest, is to be . 
found ; nor is the county without a portion of light gravelly land, or 
a good share of meadow and marsh ground, the major part of which, 
with management adapted to its different qualities, is very pro- 
ductive. 

‘ [ divide it into eight districts. 

‘ I. The crop and, fallow district of strong loam, including the 
Roodings. 

¢ II, The maritime district of fertile loam. | 

‘TI. IV. & V. Three districts of strong loam, not peculiar in 
management. 

¢ VI. The turnip land district: 

¢ VII. The chalk district. 

¢ VIIL. The district of miscellaneous loams.’ 

According to the parliamentary returns, the population of 
the county is 226,638; and though Mr. Howlett suspected 
the enumeration to be incomplete, he offered it as his opinion 
that the utmost correctness in the late survey would not have 
raised the total amount to above 230,090. 

The amount of the Poor Rates on a medium of three years 
(1783,84, and 85) was 103,255]. §s. 1ed. In 1797, the ag 
gregate amount was 200,000]. In 1799 and 1800, on account 
of the dearness of provisions, they were more than doubled’ 
throughout the county, and could not have been less than 
g00,000l. In 1801, Mr. Howlett conjectured that they would 
be reduced to between 300,000]. and 400,00el. 

We are presented with the following information (derived 
from Mr. Howlett) in the section on &states aud their manage- 


ment § . 
‘¢ Lf by estates, are meant possessions in landed property, they.are, 
in this county, in point of size.and extent, almost infinitely various:. 
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from one, five, and ten pounds a year, to ten, and even twenty, 
thousand ; and, although there may be a few considerable and exten- 
sive estates in the hands of the nobility, or of some very wealthy 
private individuals, yet, perhaps, there never was a greater.propore 
tion of small and moderate-sized farms, the property of mere farmers, 
who retain them in their own immediate occupation, than at present. 
Such has been the flourishing state of agriculture for twenty or thirty 
years past, that scarcely an estate is sold, if divided into lots of forty 
or fifty to two or three hundred a year, but is purchased by farmers, 
who can certainly afford to give for them more than almost any other 
persons, as they turn them to the highest advantage by their own 
cultivation ; and ‘hence arises a fair prospect of landed preperty gra- 
dually returning to a situation of similar possession to what it was a 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty, years ago, when our inferior gentry 
resided upon their estates in the country, and, by their generous 
hospitality, diffused comfort and cheerfulness around them. Nor let 
us envy and grudge the farmers this prosperity: by their laborious 
and spirited exertions, they highly deserve it. Nor, indéed, after all 
their toils, are their acquisitions of wealth comparable to those in 
other situations and departments of society.” 


The only Afansions which are distinctly specified as deserv- 
ing of notice are Wanstead House, the property of Miss 
Tylney Long, (occupied at present by the Prince of Condé,)— 
Audley-End, Lord Braybrook’s,—JMistley-ball, formerly the 
residence of Mr. Rigby,— Gosfield, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham’s, which displays the taste of the late atl Nugent, and 
which has lesely received under its roof the illustrious 
stranger who has assumed the title of the Count de Lisle,— 
aud Thorndon, the seat of Lord Petre. In the vicinity of the 
capital, many comfortable residences are to be seen: but in 
large portions of the county a striking dearth of the seats of 
gentlemen is to be remarked. : 


¢ There is not one in the whole hundred of Dengey, which woqld 
eome into contemplation on these ideas. There are but two actin 
magistrates in the hundred, and they both reside in the town A 
Maldon. In Rochford and Tendring hundreds, and, indéed, in‘alt 
the district that goes by the name of the Sundreds, they are extremely 
scarce. The reputation of unhealthiness accounte for this circum: 
stances yet there can be no doubt, that an improved drainage and 
cultivation, with clearing the ground of superfluous wood, has added 
to the health of the inhabitants. ‘These changes are all in progress 
sion, and will gradually remove the eause of the neglect complained of. 
‘ Some other parts of the county are but thinly inhabited by 
entlemen, though far removed from the suspicion of agues. Mr. 
Bramston observed, that going north from Skreens, twelve miles as 
the crow flies to Lord Maynard’s, there is not the trace of a gentlee 
man’s house ; yet there are parts of the country that offer fine scenes 
of woodland landscape, with vales and btooks, admitting every sort 
of decoration.’ 
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The building of Cottages is represented to be the best 
means of remedying the evil of the high price of wages; and 
the result of the exertions of a cottager is displayed, to prove 
the beneficial consequences which flow from encouraging the 
poor to Jabour for themselves. 

Though Essex has long been famous for containing some 
of the largest farms in the kingdom, especially in the district 
of the hundreds, where the rental of individual farms is 
from 1000]. to 2000]. per annum, yet on a general view of 
the county their size is very moderate ; and the author is of 
opinion that, of farms of the better sort, a pretty general size 
is from one hundred acres to three hundred. Both Mr. 
Howlett and Mr. Young bear an honourable testimony to 
the character of the higher class of Essex farmers. The 
latter informs us that, in the whole course of his inquiries, he 
met with only two flat refusals; and that he found many of 
the farmers, with whom he conversed, to be men of much 
information and ingenuity, who carried on their business with 
a spirit of improving exertion. 

Under the head of Jmplements, this work is more copious 
and illustrative than any of those of the same kind which 
have preceded it. The want of plates to represent the 
various tools employed in husbandry, which is a material 
deficiency in most of the county reports, cannot in the present 
Instance be made a ground of complaint, since the number 
of plates in these two volumes is 583 the far greater part of 
which exhibit delineations of numerous kinds of ploughs, 
harrows, horse-hoes, scufflers, extirpators, cultivators, shims, 
skims, &c. for the view,and description of which we must refer 
to the volumes. , 

The prefatory sentences of the chapter on Arable Land 
will attract attention from the practical farmer to the state- 
ments given in this part of the report : 

¢ Essex possesses rich marshes, extending an hundred miles in 
length; but the capital feature of the county: is her arable land, 


which is cultivated, though not in perfection, yet, nearer to it than 
are nine in ten of the other counties. The fertility of the soil, and 


the good husbandry practised on it, will always render this county a 
very interesting object in British agriculture.’ _ 

Mr. T. Pitrman, of Barking, is mentioned as one of the 
greatest potatoe-planters in the kingdom 3; having in general 
300 acres annually cultivated with this useful root, and 
sending to market three thousand tons of potatoes, all washed 
and ready for sale! - | 

Besides the cultivation of wheat, barley, oats, beans and 


peas, turnips and cabbages, Mr. Young notices that of 
os 4 Carrots, 
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Carrots, Parsnips, Hops, Coriander and Carraway, Weld, 
Mustard, Buck-wheat, Sainfoin, and Lucerne. 

Respecting Natural Woods in this county, it is stated that 
they have been very much diminished both in number and 
extent within the last fifty years. Of Waste Lands, Essex 
contains 15,000 acres; and it is recommended to improve 
Epping forest as a nursery for Navy timber. The opinion 
ot Mr. Conyers, of Copt-hall, on this topic, ought not to be 
slighted : 


‘ It has been proved (says this gentleman) of late years to be very 
possible to raise oaks in this forest, even in its present unenclosed state, 
by no other exertion whatever than that of preserving the bushes. On 
those parts where a general devastation of the timber has been prevent- 
ed, there are ocular proofs remaining of what the land can produce ; 
and the experiment that I have made on about 400 acres, justifies me 
in the opinion, that it is extraordinary good woodland; the part I allude. 
to, about 14 or 15 years ago, bore the most wretched appearance that 
can be described. It is to be lamented, that a survey of the various 
rights and soils on the forest of Epping, and the sorts of trees in- 
clined to grow upon it, has not been made an object of peculiar at- 
tention, that the public, and the Board of Agriculture, ‘might have 
been led to have formed an opinion, whether this extent of country, 
the extremities of which border almost on the Thames, and on the 
river Lea, and approach to within six miles of the metropolis, would 
be best under the plough or in a state of woodland. As to the en- 
closure of it, all must wish for such an event, who are witnesses te 
the evils arising from its present state of barbarism.’ 


Every person who passes through Epping forest must lament 
its neglected state. This waste, and Hounslow heath, re- 
proach the metropolis on the west and on the east. 

A frontispiece to the second volume contains a view of Mr. 
Whitbread’s chalk-quarry at Purfleet ; and in the section on 
Manures, we have a full account of his limeekiln establish- 
ment, as one of the most interesting that is to be found ia 
Essex. We insert an extract on this subject : 


© On that gentleman’s estate there is a bold cliff of chalk covered 
by many feet of surface loam: from the magnitude of the excavation 
it has probably been wrought for many years; but the present pos- 
sessor gave a new appearance to the place, and a fresh vigour to the 
works, by laying down iron rail-ways, for every purport of carting ; 
25 horses were constantly employed :- since these ways have been 
made four do the work, and 21 have been dismissed, which ate each 
‘half a bushel of oats per diem the year round. The loam which 
covers the chalk is sold to shipping for ballast at 1s. td. per cart-load 
of one ton and a quarter : chalk is delivered into the barges at 28. 6d+: 
flints, the load, (one ton anda half) at 148.; and lime at 19s. 6d. One 
horse draws five or six waggons loaded. ‘The disposition of the rail- 
ways is complete—they lead to the bottom of the cliff to receive am tar4 
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which is shovelled down to large wooden hoppers, which pour it at 
once into the carts, by means of the skeleton chalk ‘rock beiig left 
in forms that conduct it. Ways léad hence also for delivering the 
broken chaik directly to the ‘kilns, which for this purpose are built 
in a deeper excavation ; artd coals are also distributed by other edys. 
From the -kilns, distinct iron roads lead also to shipping for delivery 
of the lime : the waggons are backed to the ship or barge side, and 
woloaded at once by tilting them up.’ | 


To illustrate this account, two plates are annexed, coftain- 
ing a view and sections of the Purfleet waggon. e 
Essex was never celebrated for its Live Stock, yet the 
chapter with this title eontains matter not unworthy of notice. 
Mr. Young informs us that the introduction of South Down 
sheep and Devon cattle has made the farmers tink on 
the subject of drecds, which he 1s persuaded will produce 4 
good effect.—Keeping Cows for suckling calves being an 
object which generally pervades this county, a full account 
is given of this process, and a description is inserted of Mr. 
Conyers’s Dairy, with a receipt to cure * Calves Scouring.’ As 
this latter is pronounced to be ‘ almost infallible,’ and may be 
of use to those of our agricultural readers who have no oppor- 
tunity of perusing county-reports, we shall insért it : 

© Two téa-spoonsful of rhubarb, and a table spoonful of pepper- 
rhiht-water, kneaded well: if one dose does not stop it, a second is 
given with alittle réd wine addéd. One of Mr. Robinson’s calves 
was dying, as they conceived, and this nredicihe recovered it.’ 

From this disorder, to which calves are so very subject, we 
shall pass to the malady most fatal to Sheep, 7. ¢. the Rot, in 
order to record a singular fact mentioned by this reporter : 

¢ Wherever I have been, in the marsh districts of Essex, and they 
@re humerous and extensive, I have inquired for this distemper, and 
egues, and tharsh fevers. The answer has been every where the same 
—the rot unknown, but agues in plenty.’ 


Instead of styes for Pigs, Cases on wheels are recom- 
mended, which may be shifted from place to place, and if 
necessary moved about on grass land for its improvement. 
Plates representing these Pig-cases are inserted. 

A section, occupying five pages, is assigned at the end 
of this chapter to the subject of Fish, as an article of profit 
to those who have large ponds on their farms. ‘ This, (says 
Mr. Y.,) of all the other branches. of rural economy, is the 
least practised and the least understood in England ; yet fish - 
is every where a great luxury, and sells. at a high price.’ 

In the section on the Poor, a long discussion is insérted 
from the pen of Mr. Howlett, in which he offers some 
objections against * Benefit Clubs heliden at public bourses, and 
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is decidedly of opinion that ‘ no contrivance shott.of adapta- 
tion of wages to the price of provisions, will ever be’ pere 
manently efficacious for the reduction of the poor-rates.’ 

This report concludes with a comparison of times, in which 
an attempt is made to ascertain the rise in the price of labour, 
artisan’s work, rent, rates, &c. from 1790 to 1803, which i is 
averaged at 71 per cent. 


In thus detailing some of the most striking .contents of. 


these volumes, many subordinate particulars -are necessarily 
passed over in silence, in order to comprize the article, within. 
reasonable limits: but we trust that the sketch which we 

have taken will be a sufficient indication of the merit of, 
this elaborate compjlation and record of agricultural mie 
nutes. 


As usual, a map of the County is prefixed. Mo-y- 
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Arr. VIII. Mr. Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, &c. 


[ Art. continued from p- 17. ] 


ATIER the shock that the mind receives while contemplate 

ing the continual agitation in which the world was held 
by Charles V., we relish the comparative tranquillity of the, 
reign of the moderate Ferdinand, and contemplate with renovate, 
ed pleasure the still more wise and benignant government of 
his accomplished son Maximilian II., who has not improperly. 
been styled the German Titus. Ferdinand, who forms so 
diminutive a figure in most histories, is properly placed by: 
Mr. Coxe more in the foreground: while the reflections of 
the historian himself, on the principal error in that sovereign’s 
_administration, are worthy of a free-born Briton, and shew a 
deep insight into the structure of society, as well as the causes. 
_of the welfare and prosperity of states. ‘The Bohemians were. 
possessed of sights and privileges which evabled them not, 
only to enjoy but to abuse liberty. ‘Their own turbulence and 
precipitancy, united with untoward incidents, placed this 
people at the mercy of their chief ; who, in an evil moment, 
treated them as traitorous slaves, and not as offending free- 
men. He invaded their religious privileges, and deprived 
them of some of their most valuable rights, Ic must be 
owned, however, that the temptation was great, and that the 
provocation had not been slight ; it required, therefore, a 
magnanimity which rarely falls to the lot of man, wholly to: 
refrain from the excess into which Ferdinand tell in this 
instance. 


Rev. Fes, 1308. | M We 
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We are induced to submit to our readers a few traits from 
Mr. Coxe’s portrait of Ferdinand, whose fate it has been to be 
so much overlooked by other writers. We concur with this 
able and diligent historian in the praise which he bestows on 


_ that monarch’s tolerant spirit: but, had he possessed it in a 


higher degree, the cause which shortened his days would have 
had no access to his mind, and probably would even have had 


no existence. 


€ Ferdinand died on the 25th of July 1564,.jn the sixty-second 
year of his age, of a fever which was occasioned by the chagrin ari- 
sing from the religious troubles in his own dominions, and the failure 
of all his attempts to heal the schism of the church. 

‘ Though as Protestants it is impossible not to consider Ferdinand 
as the great oppugner of religious truth, and the principal sup- 

orter of catholic errors, yet we cannot deny him the praise of 
‘an ardent and sincere attachment to the religion of his ancestors, 
free from bigotry and intolerance, to a degree unusual in his age and 
family. He saw and lamented the abuses of the church, and by his 
attempts to procure a real reformation, exposed himself to the odium 
of the Catholics ; but he left an unequivocal proof of his religious 
sentiments in a paper annexed to his will, with the hope that this last 
memorial of a deceased parent would make a deep impression on the 
minds of his children. In this paper, he exhorted them with paternal 
tenderness to maintain an inflexible attachment to their religion ; and, 
corroborated his arguments by detailing the troubles and calamities 
which he considered as derived from the introduction of the Lutheran 
doctrines, and by holding forth to them the prospect both of celestial 
and terrestrial blessings as the reward of their obedience. 

‘ Ferdinand in his youth possessed uncommon beauty of counter 
nance, and, in his more advanced age, united with a graceful deport 
ment the dignity and gravity of a sovereign. To the completion of 
his education, according to the plan of Erasmus, he probably owed 
a greater degree of taste and erudition than usually falls to the lot of 
a monarch. Besides the Spanish, Italian, German, and French lan- 
guages, he was well acquainted with classical literature, and possessed. 
a general knowledge of the arts and sciences. He evinced his taste . 
and disposition by the great delight which he found in perusing the 
Greek writers, and the predilection he shewed for Casar and Cicero. 
He was attached to the society of the learned, whom he treated with 
freedom and familiarity, patronized men of letters, and maintained aa 
intimate correspondence with Erasmus, on whom he conferred marks 
of distinction and liberality expressive of his gratitude and respect, 
Among others, he also employed and favoured the learned Busbe- 
quius, who is distinguished for his embassy to Constantinople, and 
his excellent account of the Turks. 

¢ In domestic life he was a model of temperance, decorum, and 8o- 
briety, and was remarkable for a placid and forgiving disposition. He 
was-faithful to the marriage bed; and, even after the death of a be- 
loved wife, preserved an inviolable continence. 
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¢ Bred up by Spanish priests, and led astray by the example of hie 
brother, Ferdinand gave, in the fervour of youth, and the career of 
victory, proofs of intolerance and despotism ; but, unlike Charles, 
he became more wise and moderate as he advanced in years, varied 
and adapted his conduct to contingencies, and gradually corrected 
those arbitrary and persecuting principles which he had imbibed in 
the school of Ferdinand the Catholic. The characteristic qualities 
of Ferdinand, when matured by experience, were application, vigi- 
. Iance, mildness, and impartiality; policy without deceit, courage 
without ostentation. He did not possess the brilliant talente of: his 
brother, yet neither did he inherit that restless and despotic genius, 
which led Charles to sacrifice to his own ambitious views the. tran- 
quillity and happiness of his people. Though he did not attract the 
wonder of his age, he deserved, and obtained what was far more de- 
sirable, the esteem of his contemporaries and the love of his subjects. 


He may justly be called the pacificator of Germany ; and tohim may.- 


be attributed the lustre of that branch of the House of Austria of 
which he was the head.’ | 


The manner in which Mr, Coxe introduces Maximilian IT. 
to the notice of his readers may be displeasing to fanatics of 
different sorts, but it will not offend persons of a discreet 
and sober turn of mind, who are accustomed to comprehen-. 
sive views of human affairs, and who value practical good. 
That amiable monarch does not seem to have been endowed 
with the enthusiasm of a confessor and martyr, but probably 
was of opinion that, in the view of the Universal Father, the 
spirit of religion is of more value than its forms; and that sincere. 


homage may be conveyed to heaven and be received with. 


equal favour, though expressed by different formularies and 
accompanied by different ceremonies. If such a notion could 


be erroneous, still we should regard it as a venial if not a, 


desireable mistake in princes and rulers ; as an error which ig 
_ friendly to the tranquillity of the world, and the welfare of em- 
pires. If state necessity will justify crimes, and flagrant breaches 
of morality, why should it not palliate a laxity in religious 
zeal, when such laxity prevents wars and bloodshed and 
devastation: but can that zeal, which would appal the con- 
science by violence, or tempt it by bribes, be acceptable to 


heaven ? We are aware that the decrees of councils, and the. 


enactments of senates, give a sanction to this zeal: but with 
us it is not less clear that reason, and the feelings of uncor- 
rupted nature, revolt against it; and we are not able to 
reconcile it with that universa: goadwill which is the leading 
feature of christianity; nor with the temper of that religion. 
whigh ascribes more virtue to the Samaritan heretic than to 


the orthodox Levite, and which prefers even the sincere 
M 2 publican 
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publican (a heathew) to the pharisee, the strict conformist of 
the day. f 
Schisms existed among the protestants at this time; and 
this’ liberal sovereiyn did not deem it degrading to inter- 
pose his good offices even to hea! them, and to ensure to one 
branch of that religious body those rights and privileges which 
were denied by bigots embarked with them in the same cause. 
How justly he thousht, and how. strongly he felt, on this 
subject, may be collected from an. anecdote here related : 


‘ Although Maximilian: was father-in-law to Charles the Ninth, at 
whose command the massaere of St. Bartholomew was perpetrated, he 
publicly expressed his abhorrence of such sanguinary proceedings ; and,’ 
onthe death of Charles,when Henry of Valois, in returning from Poland 
to take possession of the crown, passed through Vienna, he laboured 
to dissuade him from similar acts of persecution, and made that memo- 
rable observation, whieh has been recorded so much to his honour, 
«© That no crime was greater in princes than to tyrannize over the con~ 
sciences.of thew subjects ; and that, far from honouring the common 
Father of all, by shedding the blood of heretics, they incurred the 
divine vengeance ; and, while they aspired by such means to crowns’ 
in heaven, they justly exposed themselves to the loss of their pee A 


kitigdoms.”? 


ft appears that this great and good prince was often thwart- 
ed in his benevolent and tolerant schemes: but he was 
seldom wholly diverted from his object.. The meddling of the 
Pope, seconded by the Spanish Monarch, did indeed cause 
him to hale in realizing projrcts of this sort, but nothing 
a could make him tread back one step in this not less glorious 
: than charitable career. He did not think that his power in 
, Bohemia was compromised, or that the church was endanger- 
u ed, because all civil and military offrces were open to Bohe- 
i sbidns of évery religious persuasion; and during his reign no 
difference was made between subjects on this account. Since, 

| then, in the list of monarchs, few present equal claims with: 
yf Maximilian II. to wisdom, beneficence, und a liberal spirit, we 
are tempted to submit to our readers the portrait which Mr. 
i Coxe has sketched of him, though it be somewhat minute: 


‘ Maximilian had long felt his health declining, and his.end was 
hastened by the anxiety and fatigue derived from mental and bodily 
exertions, Like his great ancestor of the same name, he was fond of 
meditating and discoursing on the immortality of the soul; and he 
met his death with the calmness and resignation of a christian. He 
expired at Ratisbon, where he had been holding a diet, in the fiftieth - 
year of his age, and the twelfth of his reign. 

‘ Contemporary writers have left no specific description | of the per. 


son and features of this amiakle monarch; but all agree in extolling 
the 
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the grace and elegance of his manners, and the fascination ‘of his 
conversation and deportment. His life and reign exhibit the fatrest 
and most pleasing picture of the qualities of his mind. , 

‘ Maximilian, by his vigour, activity, and address, gained, when 
young, the esteem and favour of Charles the Fifth, who used to call 
him his right hand, gave him his eldest daughter Mary in mar- 
riage, and, before he had attained the twenty first year of his age, ap- 
pointed him viceroy of Spain, during his absence with Philip 1 in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries. But though instructed in the arts of 
‘government by Charles, Maximilian was not swayed by his example, 
or allured by the splendour of his atchievements ;° for, histone of 
adopting those principles of dissimulation aud duplicity, and that un- 
bounded ambition which disgraced the head of the empire, he distin= 
guished himself by frankness, ¢andour, mldness, mane benevo- 
Jence, and liberality of sentiment. "f 

‘ He loved, cultivated, and encouraged the arts and sciences, “and 
held men of ass bing in the highest confidence and esteem. He was 

remarkable for his knowledge of languages, and was not unaptly com- 
pared to Mithridates, for the facility with which he spoke the dif- 
ferent tongues of the various people over whom he reigned. He was, 
besides, well read in Latin, and coaversed in it with great ease, purity, 
and elegance. Though of a convivial disposition ana fond of society a 
his course of hfe was sober and regular; lively and facetious in'con- 
versation, he tempered, without debasing the dignity of his station, 
by the most affable and condescending behaviour, and Henry of Va- 
lois, himself a pattern of courtesy, declared, that in all his Ln a he 
had never met a more accomplished gentleman. Nor were these 
pleasing qualities assumed merely for public occasions, and to dazzle - 
the eyes of his courtiers; for in private tie was equally good and ami- 
able; a faithful and affectionate husband, a tender parent, and a kind 
and benevolent master. 

‘ Like our great Alfred he was regular and systematical i in the dis- 

tribution of his time; and his hours were distinctly appropriated for 
prayer, business, diversion, and repose. In his consultations he list 
ened with patience and complacency to the opinions of a:l; and it was 
justly observed by the vice-chancellor of the empire, that had he been 
a chancellor or secretary, he would have surpassed all his chancellors 
_and secretaries, and. rendered his ministers his scholars. He was ac- 
cessible to persons of all distinctions; after lis dinner, he gave a ge- 
neral audience to his subjects, sitting or standing by the table; ad- 
dressed himself with singular courtesy to the meanest persons, and 
possessed the rare talent of never dismissing his petitioners dissatis- 
fied. He was economical without parsimony, fond of plainness and 
simplicity no less in his apparel than in his diet, and he carried his 
contempt of finery so far, that he never purchased a single jewel for 
his personal attire. 

« We recite with pleasure the testimony of the Bohemian embas- 
sadors who were deputed to promote his interesis. with the Poles,: no 
Jess as a true picture of his general conduct than as a heartfelt testi- 
mony of gratitude from subjects to their sovereign. ‘ We Bohemians 
are as happy under his government as if he were our father; our 
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privileges, our laws, our rights, liberties, and usages, are protected, 
maintained, defended, and confirmed. No less just than wise, he cone 
fers the offices and dignities of the kingdom only on natives of rank ; 
and is not influenced by favour or artifice. He introduces no inno. 
vations contrary to our immunities; and, when the great expences 
which he incurs for the good of Christendom render contributions 
necessary, he levies them without violence, and with the approba- 
tion of the states. But what may be almost considered as a miracle, 
is the prudence and impartiality of his conduct towards persons of a 
different faith, always recommending union, concord, peace, tolera~ 
tion, and mutual regard. He listens even to the meanest of his 
anoerte readily receives their petitions, and renders impartial justice 
to all ” | | 

© Historians, not distinguishing between a sovereign pacific from 
principle and reflection, or from indolence and pusillanimity, have 
censured Maximilian for dilatory and inactive measures, which were the 
eff cts of precaution and policy ; and have turned to scorn what ought 
to have been considered as the great glory of his reign, lis unwil- 
lingness to involve his subjects in foreign and distant wars. In reality, 
his love of peace did not proceed from want of military skill, or de- 
ficiency of personal courage; as he had distinguished himself both 
for address and valour in the campaign of 1544, against Francis the 
First, and in the war of Smalkalde. It was derived from a convic- 
tion, that Germany and his hereditary countries required repose and | 
tranquillity, after a long period of contention and war; and that the 
preservation of peace was the only means of soothing those religious 
and political animosities which had been derived from the. stupen- 
dous revolutions in church and state. With him, therefore, the de- 
sire of aggrandizement was but a secondary consideration ; the main- 
tenance of peace, which he deemed the greatest blessing he could 
confer on his people, was the ruling principle of all his actions. 
From the adoption of this principle, Germany and the domintons 
of the House of Austria, except Hungary, enjoyed under him a 
secies of almost uninterrupted peace; while the rest of Europe was 
exposed to all the evils of civil commotion, religious discord, or foreign 
War. 

« No stronger proof of his great and amiable qualities can be given, 
than the concurring testimony of the ‘historians of Germany, Hon: 
gary, Bohemia, and Austria, both Catholics and Protestants, who 
vie in his praises, and in representing him as a model of impartiality, 
wiedom, and benignity ; and it was truly said of him, what can be 
applied to few sovereigns, that in no one instance was he impelled, 
either by resentment or ambition, to act contrary to the strictest 
rules of moderation and justice, or to disturb the public tran- 
quillity. Germany revived, im his favour, the surname of Titus, 
or, the Delight of Mankind; and if ever a christian and philoso- 
pher filled the throne, that christian and philosopher was Maximilian 
the Second.’ 


_ Maximilian wag succeeded by his eldest son Rudolph II. or,as__ 
Mr, Coxe and most English authors write the name, Rhodolph. . 
a — * ‘This 
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This prince, who ascended the throne in his 25th year, had con- 
siderable talents, and was like his father naturally mild and pacific. 
Unfortunately, however, his early years had been too much itt- 
trusted to the superintendence of his mother, Mary, the 
daughter of Chatles V., who was remarkable for the blindest 
attachment to the Romish faith. So strong, indeed, was this 
ruling feature in her character, that when on the death of her! 
husband she fetired into Spain, she testified her joy at return- , 

ing to a country in which there was no heretic, and terminated , 

her days in a nunnery. With such an inveterate bias as 
Maximilian must have known her to possess, it is equally mat- ) 

ter of surprize and regret that he consigned to her the early 

religious tuition of his numerous progeny. The ‘ligec—$ G-2.- 


quence was that 


¢ Rhodolph was deeply imbued with her superstitious sentiments, 
and that tincture was strengthened instead of being weakened by his 
removal to the court of Madrid, whither he was sent as presumptive 
successor to the Spanish monarchy. His education was there come 
pleted, under the auspices of Philip, by the Jesuits, who posseesed 
the art of fixing an almost indelibie impression on youthful minds, 
and whose mode of education tended rather to fill and occupy than to 
expand and exercise the understanding ; to render their pupils sedens 
tary and contemplative, and to inure them to the petty arts of in- 
trigue and dissimulation, rather than to fit them for the cares of 
verninent, and the duties of active life. Hence his mother, though 
distant, possessed the same influence over his mind when arrived at 
ears of discretion, as in the pliancy of youth; and, by her means, 
as well as by the agency of the Jesuits, he was, during his whole 
reign, rendered totally subservient to the court of Madrid. Even 
his learning, which, in a person of a different character, might have 
tended to counteract this predominant influence, contributed to rivet 


the fetters of early habit and education.’ 


It is not in the conduct of the new emperor alone, how- 
ever, that we sce exemplified at this time the mischiefs of 
bigotry ; the protestant body first incur the ignominy, and 
then smart under the hardships. arising out of the ine 
tolerant maxims which they themselves had sanctioned and 
adopted : sia 

¢ Hitherto, (observes our historian,) notwithstanding all diversity 
of doctrine, and the persecution of the Lutherans, the princes of the 
reformed religion had, without distinction, sheltered themselves under 
the Confession of Augsburgh ; but the progress of Calvinism, and 
its intolerant spirit, at length induced. the Lutherans to form a barrier 


of separation, and to exclude the Calvinists from the peace of reli- 
gion; and, by this measure, they were themselves led to the same 


acts of persecution, which they condemned in 0 Under the 
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auspices of Augustus, elector of Saxony, and Ugg, duke of Wir- 
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-temberg, both strenuous partizans of the doctrine of Luther; a 
symbolical formulary, or creed, called the Book of Concord, had 
_been drawn up by the Saxon divines, containing an explanation of the 
principal points of controversy, deduced from the Confession and 
Apology of Augsburgh, the peace of Smalkalde, and the two cate- 
‘chisms of Luther. It was published at Torgau, on the 25th of June, 
under the signature of the three secular electors, Augustus of Sax- 
ony, John George of Brandenburgh, and Louis, elector Palatine, 
twenty-two princes, the same number of counts, and thirty five im- 
perial towns, It was introduced «into all the dominions of the Lu- 
theran princes ; and all priests aud school masters were ordered te 
Sive their public assent to its doctrines, under the pain of instant 
_d¢privation. 
¢ John Casimir, Count Palatine of Lautern, who afterwards ke- 
came administrator of the Palatinate during the minority of his ne- 
phew, endeavoured to prevent or retard the publication of this creed. 
His instances were ineffectually seconded by William, landgrave of - 
Hesse Cassel, and even by the embassador of Elizabeth, queen of. 
-England ; and the consequence was a schism of the two parties, to 
the inconceivable detiiment of the whole protestant body. For had 
the two sects formed a system of doctrine on the points in which 
they both agreed, in opposition to the church of Rome, instead of 
one derived from those abstruse doctrines on which they differed, 
we can scarcely doubt that their party must have become predomi- 
nant, when we consider their physical strength and local situation, 
and their numerous partizans in every part of catholic Germany, 
particularly in the dominions of the House of Austria. But by 
this impolitic separation, and the consequent dissentions, the equi- 
poise which subsisted between the ecclesiastical and secular electors 
was destroyed; and the event proved the truth of the prediction 
made by cardinal Commendon at the first rise of the schism, that the 
spirit of party and theological hatred, if let loose among the Pro- 
testants, would of itself deliver the church of Rome from the 
danger of that total apostacy with which she was threatened in 
Germany. | | 
"©The Jesuits, the great advisers and directors of Rhodolph, took 
advantage of these dissensions, and, with consummate ingenuity, 
turned the arguments adduced, and precedents established by the 
Protestants against themselves.. They urged that the religious peace, 
which originally was only temporary and’ without Jegal permanency, 
was now abrogated ; for it was not applicable to the Calvinists, be- 
cause'the Lutherans themselves had disclaimed them as brethren, nor 
to the Lutherans, because, by adopting a new creed, they no longer 
adh red ‘to the Confession of Augsburgh, which was the basis of the 
religious peace With the same address they brought forward the 
mutual persecutions of the Protestants, as an argument that catholic 
sovereigns had as much right to deprive their protestant subjects of 
religious toleration, as the protestant princes had assumed by for- 
cibly establishing, in their respective dominions, their own peculiar 
tenets. But they directed their principal attention to the a 
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of the Ecclesiastical Reservation, as the great barrier of the catholic 


church in Germany. iailiogs 
¢ In conformity with their suggestions, the catholic body adopted 


‘a systematic plan for the gradual extirpation of the protestant tenets, 


which they carried into execution under the popular. name of a re- 
form. The grand principle of this system was to force the Protes- 
tants to insurrection, by executing strictly the letter of the peace of 
seligion, and other compacts between the Catholics and: Protestants, 
by interpreting in their own favour every stipulation which was left 
doubtful, and: by revoking every tacit concession, which had been 
yielded from fear‘ rather than from conviction; and thus to make 
every new restriction appear not an‘ act of persecution but a just 
chastisement of disobedience and insurrection: As a part of this plan, 
it was their purpose to lessen the authority ofthe imperial:chamber, 
by discontinuing the annual visitation, and gradually to transfer re- 
digious causes before the Aulic Council, v hich was composed of 


catholic members, and solely. under tne. controul of the. emperor. - 


This project was carried into execution with uniform: consistency 
and perseverance by the ministers wiio directed the counsels of the 
emperor, and was supported by all the weizht of the Spanish court 
under Philip the Third, who was enabled to detach for its execution 
a part of the great military force which he maintained in the Nether- 


lands.’ 


Mr. Coxe’s picture of the state of Rudolph’s dominions, a 
short time previously to his abdication, and that alternative 
itself, to which he was reduced, furnish an instructive lesson on 
the mischiefs of narrow and contracted: religicus views in 
governors and statesmen, who rule over kingdoms in which 
differences of faith are existing. | 

The short reign of Mathias, third son of Maximilian, and 
who expelled and succeeded his brother Rudolph, ushers to 
our notice that of his cousin Ferdinand II., and the Bohe- 
mian commotions, which gave rise to the bloody tragedy of 
the thirty years’ war. The circumstances which favoured 
and hastened the elevation of this prince are particularly 
detailed by Mr. Coxe, who thus remarks on that event : 


© When we consider the known character and conduct of Ferdi 
nand, we are unable to account fer the little opposition which he 
experienced from the Protestants. He was son of the archduke 
Charles, by Maria, a princess of Bavaria, and was born in 1578, at 
Gratz, the capital of Styria. On the death of bis father he was 
brought up under the guardianship of his two cousins, the archdukes 
Ernest and Maximilian, who were both zealous for the catholic faith, 
and he completed his education at the university of Ingolstadt, under 
the care of the Jesuits, and of his uncle William, the fifth duke of 
Bavaria, a prince who was imbued with all the fanaticism of the 
Bavarian House, and who equalled the most devout hermit in acts 
of mortification and self abasement. He possessed eminent talents, 
and a quick gomprehension ; but these talents were perverted by his 
as | monastic 
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monastic ¢ducation ; and it was only owing to native enetgy of mind 
that he did not degenerate into another Rhodolph. From these cir- 
cumstancés his mind received an carly and irrémediable bias ; he dise 
played an unremitting partiality to his teachers, passed whole days 
in theit society, and was often heard to declare, that, had he been as 
free as his brothers, he would have entered into the order of Jesuits. 
From their instructions he derived that inflexible bigotry and intole- 
yance, and that hostility to the Protestants, which, at this period, 
formed the great characteristics of their order. He frequently ex- 
pressed a résolution to live with his family in banishment, to beg his 
bread from door to door, to submit to every iusult and calamity, to 
lose even his life, rether than suffer the true church to be injured, 
When he assumed the reigns of government, he proved that these 
declarations were not the effusions of idle enthusiasm. He refused 
co confirm the privileges, which his father Charles had granted to his 
protestant subjects, and sent hie commissaries to eject their preachers 
from the archducal domains ; these comtissaries being expelled, he 
collected troops to enforce the execution of his orders. In the inte- 
rim, he made a pilgrimage to Loretto, and bound himself by the 
most solemn vews, before the miraculous image, not to rest till he 
had extirpated all heresy in his dominions; at Rome he was conse- 
crated by the hands of Clement the Eighth, and his resolutions wero 


strengthened by the exhortations of the pontiff.’ 


When we approached this sad xra, we turned over the 
eaves which contain the dismal story with elevated expecta- 
tions. Aware of the extensive acquaintance with original 
German works which Mr. Coxe possesses, we had no doubt 
of finding the origin of this dreadful warfare, the various 
events and fluctuations of fortune which distinguished it, and 
the effects which resulted from it, more satisfactorily develop- 
ed and described, than had yet been done in any work in our 
ewn language. With pleasure we odd that in these anticipa- 
tions we have not been deceived, since the narrative displays te 
high advantage the industry, judgment, discrimination, and 
liberal views of its author. ‘The whole is in unison with the 
able sketch which he has drawn, of the effects which a 
fanatical education had produced on the sombre mind_ of 
Ferdinand ; and the history of this period illustrates, beyond 
that of any other, the pure evils and gratuitous calamities 
which follow in the train of intolerance. The thirty years’ wart 
had no other cause, and its bloodshed and devastations are 
among the most memorable in history : it embraced the whole 
continent of Europe ; it failed in all its objects ; it was coms 
méiiced in order to strengthen the head of the empite, and 
to. annihilate the protestants, while it had the effect of 
diminishing the imperial prerogatives, and of giving great ade 
ditional strength and stability to the protestant body ; it 


weaktned both branches of the family of Austria, and brought 
3 the 
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the Imperial House to the brink of ruin ; it introduced inte 

the hereditary dominions a regimen which stupifed and 

enervated the subjects; and it established in the empire a 

foreign influence whica eyer eocmanenn yes its exertions, and utd 

gradually induced that state of Weakness which occasioned its 

recent subversion. In this fatal contest, we see delineated , 

the predominant dispositions and prevailing habits of the frs¢ ‘ 

mover. The firmness of the man, and the ardour of the eh 

fanatic, are imprinted on his proceedings. How furiously a 

does he commence, and how obstinately does he persevere ! 

‘The resources of an immense empire administer to the ei 

rage of a frantic persecutor. Such was the man destin- ; 

ed by heaven to be the principal scourge of the sixteenth 

century ! , 
On his return to his original dominions, after his elevation 

to the throne of the Casars had been settled, and he had been 

invested with the crown of Bohethia, : | 
‘ The first act of his government was a new order for the banish- : 

ment of all the protestant preachers and school-masters, and in op- 


position to the remonstrances of the states, he carried the rigorous 
measure into execution by force. He supplied the place of the pro- » 9 





testant seminaries, by founding two convents of Capuchins, at Gratz 
and Bruck, and colleges of Jesuits at Gratz, Laybach, and Clagen- [ 
furth. Although two-thirds of his subjects were Protestants, he ore 


dered all who would not embrace the catholic faith to quit lis do- a 
minions ; and supplied the places of those who preferred banishment Ue 
to the desertion of their faith by introducing numbers of Cathalics , § 
from Wallachia and the neighbouring provinces. ‘To complete the , ff 
total expulsion of heresy, his commissaries, accompanied by an ¢s- . § 
cort, passed from town to town, and from village to village, restor- fee 
ing the antient churches to the Catholics, and demolishing the new : 2 
churches and school-houses, which had been erected by the Pro | 
testants. Notwithstanding the severity of these measures, they mct 

with little opposition ; and he experienced no obstacle to his designs, : 
except a slight and inéfféctual remonstrance of the states, and & 
trifling msurrection of the peasants in Carinthia and thé miners of 

Carniola,’ , } 








Alluding to the situation of Ferdinand IT. after the reduction - 
of Bohemia, Mr. Coxe indulges in the following well-founded i°4 
and important reflections: ; 


‘ Had justice and moderation guided the sentiments of Ferdinand, . al 
the war might now have been terminated with honour and safety ; 
he might have gratified his allies, and reimbursed his expences wi 
the confiscated property of the rebels, and might bave converted the | 
elector Palatine from an enemy into a friend and dependent, by re- | 
storing him te the quiet possession of his-hereditary territories. The 
fate of Germany, and the tranquillity of Eurepe, depended upén his 
nod; and never did a more ispervtant ‘dckision weet on the will of a 

Single 
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single individual, never did the blindness and intolerance of a single 
man produce such an extent of mischief and calamity.’ 


If we bear in mind the character and conduct of Ferdinand, 
we shall be ready to allow with Mr. Coxe that, after the 
successes of Waldstein, ‘his intentions were evidently direct- 
ed to extirpate the. protestant doctrines by the assistance of 
the Catholics, and then to reduce the Catholics themselves 
to dependence. He was likely to aid the Spaniards in re- 
covering the United Provinces, and he hoped, by opening a 
communication through the Valteline with the Spanish do- 
minions in Lombardy, to give law to Europe by the weight 
of their united forces.’ . 

Our limits are much too confined to admit of our dcing 

justice to the able manner in which the historian lays open 
the motives of the Swedish Hero, Gustavus Adolphus, the 
‘causes of his success, the adroit and double part acted by 
France, and the jarring interests of the parties who opposed 
Ferdinand, in this prolonged warfare. Could statesmen 
‘condescend to derive instruction from history, they would 
fearn from this interesting portion of it how a government 
ought to regard differences in matters of religion. 
' The striking effects of the recall of Waldstein were very 
similar to those which attended the re-appearance of Bonaparte 
in France after his escape from Egypt, and they are well 
related by Mr. Coxe. Waldstein is, indeed, one of the most 
extraordinary characters in modern history. He has been 
abiy drawn by Schiller; though Mr. C. throws some doubte 
on the account given by that author and many others, of the 
‘causes which led to the tragical end of the hero. 

In the memorable battle of Lutzen, which soon followed, 
Gustavus fell covered with glory ; and, as Schiller thinks, 
happily for his moral reputation. The historic reader will 
zecollect the prompt stratagem by which the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar was able, for the moment, to repair the ill effects of 
the sad catastrophe, and fully to make up for the loss. We 
cannot refrain from copying the portrait of the Northern hero, 
as delineated by Mr. Coxe: 
© Thus fell Gustavus Adolphus in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age, one of the greatest monarchs who ever adorned a throne. As 
‘an individual, he was religious without bigotry or affectation, tem- 
erate, and a pattern of conjugal fidelity and domestic affection. 
Though unable to conquer at all times a constitutional warmth of 


temper®, he possessed all the social virtues, and the conciliation of 
3 : courtesy, 





¢ ® The chancellor Oxenstiern, who new his master well, said of 
him to Whitelocke, ‘If any fault might be imputed to that king, 
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courtesy, in so high a degree, that no individual was ever admitted 


to his converse without being charmed, or left his presence dissatis-. 


fied. To all these amtable qualities, he united the learning of a 
scholar, and the accomplishments of a gentleman. As a statesman, 
he was firm, sagacious, and provident, embracing equally the grand 
features and minute details of the most.extensive plans. As'a Gene- 


ral, he surpassed his contemporaries in. his knowledge of all the 


branches of the military art, in a bold, inventive, and fertile genius.: 
His intuitive sagacity, undisturbed presence of mind, and extensive 
foresight, were warmed and animated by an intrepility more than 
hersic. No commander was ever more ready to expose his person to’ 
dangers, or more willing to share the fatigues and hardships of his 
troops ; he was accustomed to say, ‘* Cities are not taken by keep- 
ing in tents; as scholars, in the absence of the master, shut their 
books, so my troops, without my presence, would slacken their 
blows.”? Like many other great men he was a predestinarian, from 


a pious submission to the inevitable decrees of an all-wise providence =: . 


to those who. urged him to spare his person, he replied, «* My hour is 
written in heaven, and cannot be reversed on ecarth.’? 

‘ He created a new system of tactics, and formed an army which 
was without a parallel for its excellent discipline and for its singular 
vigour, precision, and unity in action. He conquered, not by dint 
of numbers, or the impulse of a fortunate rashness, but by the wisdom 
and profoundness of his combinations, by his irresistible yet bridled 
spirit of enterprize, by that confidence and heroism which he infused 
into his troops. Since the days of Alexander, the progress of no 


conqueror had been equally rapid; since the time of Czsar, no indi~ 


vidual had united, in so consummate a degree, all the qualities of the 
gentleman, the statesman, and the soldier.’ . 


As Schiller entertained doubts respecting the cause of the 
death -of Gustavus, we may presume that’ few English 
readers have satisfied themselves on this controverted point: 
but we think that Mr. Coxe’s note (at p. 78) must be re= 
garded as s-tting the matter for ever at rest, and deciding, 
that he met his fate in fair hostility. Ou general principles,; 
indeed, and in the absence of proof against the accused, we, 
have ever classed the charge preferred against the monarch’s 


supposed assassin, among the fables which for a time mingle 
themselves with true history. 


neal, 





it was that sometimes he would be very choleric. It was his tempere 
He was wont to say to me, * You are too phlegmatic; and if somee 
what of my heat was not mingled with your phlegm, my affairs 
would not succeed so well as they do.””_ To whom, with his leave, TC 
would answer: ‘ Sir, if my phlegmatic temper did not mingle some 
coglness with your heat, your affairs would not Le so prosperous as 
they are?” At which answer the king would Jaugh heartily, and 
give me my freedom of speaking fully to him.” Whitelacke’s Jour-. 
tal, vol. i. p. 347.’ | | 
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| The long meditated treason ascribed to Waldstein by thost 
historians is, with much plausibility, controverted by Mr, 
Coxe: who thus closes his account of the mysterious affair of 
that warrior’s disgrace and assassination : 


. © In justice to this arrogant, ambitious, eccentric, and implacable, 
but great and injured, man, we have deemed it our duty to strip his 
cause of its false colouring and specious exaggerations; and to de- 
scribe his conduct as it appeared on a -candid and unimpassioned re- 
view, Though at last driven into treason by pride, indignation, ill. 
requited service, and self-defence, it was, during the greater part of 
his splendid career, his honour and his boast to raise the authority 
and glory of Austria, and to become the sole instrument and sup- 

orter of her power. He was far superior to his sovereign in true | 
policy, in liberality of sentiment, in religious toleration; and these 
qualities (the want of which occasioned all the misfortunes of Ferdi- 
nand) became the theme of accusation in a bigotted and tyrannical 
court. His crime was that of being too powerful, of contemning the 
prejudices and passions of those on whom he was dependent, and of 
an overweening confidence in his own good fortune and superior abi- 
ities. These were his failings as a courtier; as a General he de- 
gerves a high rank in a martial age, anda period of great men. He 
does not, like his royal antagonist, astonish us by daring efforts, and 
splendid enterprizes ; but, though he did not want fire when neces- 
sary, his tio. characteristics were extreme vigilance and 
presence of mind, profound judgment and unshaken perseverance ; 
aud it is the greatest eulogium we can pay to his character and 
talents as a soldier, to. add, that he was the only General who 
checked the progress or defeated the designs of Gustavus Adol- 


phus.’ 


We are inclined to think that, in the present sketch, the 
author had principally in his eye Waldstein after, his recall : 
and that he did not.sufficiently bear in mind the different 
circumstances of the two heroes. When the imperial General 
re-assumed the command, he found his antagonist in the 
midst of his victorious career, with his laurels still green, 
while his own atchievements were in a degree forgotten. 
We apprehend that if these chiefs had changed situations, 
each would have altered his conduct, and each would have 
adepted the line which the other followed. It is remarkable 
that a hero and a conqueror is rarely a bigot. Cromwell, a 
fanatic up to a mature age, favoured unlimited toleration; 
bigotry is not among the vices of Bonaparte ; and Mr. Coxe 
records the enlarged views of Waldstein. In similar circume 
stances with the two former, he probably would have acted a 
similar part, and perhaps with a corresponding good fortunes — 
In herpic qualities, all the three may be nearly equal: but in 
native generosity, and real magnanimity, we. cannot help 
13 | consideréng 
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considering the English usurper as having much the superiority 
over the ather two. 


The liberal views and the judgment of Mr. Coxe ap-: 


pear with equal effect in his concluding character of Ferdt- 
nand; whom heaven, in compassion to the sufferings of 
mankind, at length withdraws from the scene. We should 
with pleasure quote the passage if we had room for it, but 
raust be contented with referring to pp. 914—16. 

In a similar. spirit with that in which the historjan closes 
the last reign, he commences his account of the succeeding 
monarch ; 


¢ As the faintest gleam of light, to thase who have been long sur- 
rounded: with storms and hurricanes, seems to presage a returning 
calm, so the death of a bigotted emperor, and the accession of a to- 
lerant prince, gave hopes that peace would be speedily restored to 
Germany. But after eo long and dreadful a contest it was no easy 
task to re-establish tranquillity ; for the ravages of the war had im- 
pressed the deepest antipathy on the minds of the contending parties, 
and the varied and contradictory connections of eighteen years, had 
left an’ endless variety of jarring interests to accommodate and disen- 
tangle. The new monarch, unable to obtain any terms of peace, 
but such as would have dishonoured the memory of his father, 
injured the interests of his House, and endangered the Catholic 
cause, was compelled to continue a contest entailed on him with his 
inheritance, and of which he had seen and deplored the fatal effects.’ 


The war still lasted for several years, and was carried on 
with various fortune : but it now partook of the nature of 
ordinary wars: the malignant spirit of bigotry no longer oc- 
casioned its termination to be viewed as at an immeasurable 
distance ; and another Ferdinand, the son and successor of its 
author, rendered humanity the service of bringing it to a 
close. He is thus described by Mr. Coxe : | 


¢ Without those energies of mind, without those splendid talente 
or striking defects which marked the character of his father, Fer- 
dinand the Third was mild, prudent, attentive to the affairs of state, 
and skilful in conducting them ; and so great a lover of justice, 
that his own declaration may be with truth applied to him, “ Du- 
ring his whole reiga no one could reproach him with a single act 
which he knew to be unjust.”” He was conversant in various lan- 
guages, and a lover and: patran of the arts and sciences. He was 
not deficieat in military skill, and, frem his conduct in the battle of 
Nardlingen, and his campaign in Bohemia, we may conclude that he 
would have distingnished himself as a warrior, had he not been kept 
from the field by the weakness of his constitution, which, at an cart 
period, suffered fromthe attacks of the gout. ‘Though educated by Je- 
suits, and brought up under the auspices of his bigotted father, he rose 
superior to that intolerant spirit which gave rise to all the miseries of 


Germany, and even liberated himself from the trammels which his 
9. | preceptors 
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preceptors usually fixed on the minds of their pupils ; for he took: 
from their society the direction of the Caroline university, and con- 
fined them to deliver lectures‘on philosophy and theology.’ 


For‘a full exposition of the incalculable prejudices which’ 
this war of religion ‘occasfoned to the House of Austria, we’ 
must refer to the history'before us. We would only repeat’ 
that it caused the prerogatives of the head of the empire to’ 
be called in question, and to become inefficient ; that it rene’ 
dered the empire in a’ manner independent of its chief; that 
it weakened the catholic,-and established the rights and com-’ 
munities of the protestant states; and that it added to their’ 
strength ‘by large ‘and important acquisitions, and still more by 
the union among them to:which it gave stability. » Moreover;: 
by the treaty in which it ended, fob ant oe mea 

¢ France, (as Mr. Coxe remarks,) was, enabled. to secure passages, 
inte Germany ard Italy ; to avail herself of those regulations which, 
rendered the empire an aristocracy, by detaching the minor ; states. 
from their chief ; and to form, on every occasion, a powerful party 
against the emperor or the House.of Austria. _ Under. the pretext of: 
the joint guaranty, to which she was entitled by this treaty, she, 
found a never-failing excuse. for interfering in the affaira,of the em-; 
pire ; she assumed the protection of the weaker states, by affecting: 
to support their liberties; and seized: continual opportunities of in-, 
creasing that influence, which was already tov predominant, and af>; 
terwards became fatal to Germany.’ | ; 


Thus does this arrogant propensity, which is an usurpation, 
of the prerogatives of omniscience,—and which reduces the.up-, 
tight individual to the cruel alternative of foregoing his dearest, 
civil rights, or of wounding his conscience,—carry. with. 1¢ 
its own punishment, when unfortunately it sways the bosom 
of rulers.” In vain will its advocates turn over the pages of 
history, to find any prejudice which has arisen to states from 
the allowance of religious liberty in its utmost extent. From 
the epoch of the reformation to the peace of Westphalia, the 
history of Germany forms only a series of elucidations of the 
expediency and policy of religious liberty, and of the mischiefs, 
and calamities of which bigotry is productive. Mr. Coxe has. 
properly seized the spirit of the period. The manner ia 
which he developes it shews at once the judicious philosopher. 
and the charitable divine ; the facts which he relates, and his 
reflections on them, present important lessons on civil policy % 
and they inspire the philanthropist with the hope, that states-, 
men will in time be taught to render differences in religious 
matters harmless by banishing all distinctions on account of 
them, and by cherishing all their subjects, whatever be their, 
fornts of faith, with equal kindness and affection. | 
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The crowded events of this: part of European history, the 
superior interest which it derives from the manner in which 
it has here been penned, and the additional light thrown on it 
by Mr. Coxe, in consequence of the access which he has 
obtained to rare and remote sources, have occasioned thie 
article to be prolonged to an unusual extent, and oblige us to 


deyote another to the remaining portion of the work. ° Ji 
O« 


[ To be continued. | 
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pte 1X. The Anatomy and Surgical T rralvient of Grural ond 


Umbilical Hernia, &c. &c. By Astley Cooper, F.R.S. Surgeog 


to Guy’s Hospital, &c. Illustrated by Plates. Part II. Folio. © 


al.2s. Boards. Longman and Co. - 1807. 


‘JT gives us great pleasure to announce to our surgical 
readers the second part of Mr. Cooper’s valuable publica- 
tion on this malady. After having, in his first volume, described 
the inguinal hernia, he now proceeds to give an account o§ 
the crural, the umbilical, and of the other less frequent and 
Jess important varieties of the disease. His general method 
of discussing the subject is similar to that which he followed 
in his former treatise ; he begins by describing the structure of 
the parts concerned in the disease, the symptoms, and the 
anatomy in the morbid state ; the removal of the affection by 
the different internal or external applications, and by means 
of the appropriate operation; and lastly he adduces a numb 
of cases, taken from his own practice, and that of. his cor- 
respondents, in order to illustrate or confirm his particular 
views. 

The first chapter contains a very minute description of the 
parts affected -by crural hernia in their natural state; especi- 
ally of the different ligaments and fascize which either con- 
tribute to form the passage through which the hernial sac 
protrudes, or are presented to view during the operation for its 
removal. Poupart’s ligament, as it was formerly called, but 
to which Mr. Cooper gives the name of the crural arch, first 
comes under consideration ; and our attention is particularly 
directed to another ligamentous body, that was first an~ 
nounced by M. Gimbernat, and has more lately been describ- 
ed by Mr. Hay and Mr. Burns, which, as it appears, is the 
immediate cause of the stricture in crural hernia. Mr. C. 
thinks that it is formed from the thickening or duplicature of 
the edge of the fascia lata. —We have next an account of 
the ‘parts which shut the abdomen from the thigh ;’. they are 
detailed with unusual precision, but it would be impossible, 
to convey any idea of them.without the aid of plates ; and we 


shall notice only one part which -he describes under the title: | 
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of the internal abdominal ring : it is formed by what he calls 
the fascia transversalis, and is the passage through which the 
spermatic chord and the round ligaments descend. The 
chapter. concludes with a comparison of the parts as they 
exist in the two sexes : from the greater breadth of the pelvis, 
the dimensions of the crural ring are necessarily larger in the 
female; and on this account women are much more subject 
to crural hernia than men. This disease is thus described ; 


¢ The first symptom of the disease is pain produced on straighten. 
ing the thigh, which extends to the stomach, and produces nausea, 
and when the thigh is examined, an absorbent gland may be more 
distinctly felt in that groin than in the other, and gives considerable 
uneasiness even on slight pressure. The first time this pain is 
perceived is generally at night, when the patient, after stooping to 
undress, suddenly rises and straightens the limb; and it continues 
some time after he is in bed, obliging him to lie with the knees 
elevated, which posture soon relieves him. ‘The cause of the pain 
on stretching the limb is the extension of the fasciz of the thigh and 
the pressure which they make on the tumour. 

‘ The first distinct external mark of crural hernia is a general 
swelling of the part easily returnable by pressure, descending in the 
erect and ascending in the recumbent posture, and which at first 
seems to be only the dilatation of the sheath that contains the 
crural artery and vein. , The next appearance is that of a small cir- 
cumscribed tumour, about the size of the finger’s end, situated under 
the crural arch, about an inch on the outside of the tuberosity of the 
pubis, and lying in the hollow between this process and the crural are 
tery and vein. As the tumour enlarges, instead of falling downwards 
like the inguinal hernia, it passes forwards and often turns over the an- 
terior edge of the crural arch, this being the direction in which there is _ 
the least resistance. As it proceeds, the swelling increases more laterally 
than upwards or downwards, so as to assume an oblong shape, the long- 
est diameter being in a transverse or horizontal direction. In the female, 
it is generally very moveable, and, being soft, and the skin not bein 
discoloured, it has the appearance merely of an inguinal tumour of 
one of the absorbent glands: but in the male the skin is generally 
not so loose, the swelling not so distinctly circumscribed; and the 
tumour appears buried more in the substance of the thigh.’ eo) 


We think that our professional readers will not object to a 
farther quotation, respecting the appearances on dissection : 


¢ The crural hernia, when dissected, presents the following ap- 


pearances : when the skin is removed, the superficial fascia of the 


external oblique muscle is laid bare, which, though it is of a 
delicate texture in its common state, when pressed upon by a 
hernta becomes extremely thickened and very distinct, more especially 
in a subject loaded with fat. Under this covering, there is gene- 
rally another fascia, precisely of the form of the hernia itself, and 
which it very closely embraces. A thin fascia naturally covers 


the opening through which the hernia passes, and descends on the 
posterior 
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posterior part of the pubis. When the hernia therefore enters the 
sheath, it pushes this fascia before it, so that the sac may be 

erfectly drawn from its inner side, and the fascia which covers it 
left distinct. “The fascia which forms the crural sheath, and ia 
which are placed the hole or holes for the absorbent vessels, is also 
protruded forwards, and is united with the other, so that the two 
become thus consolidated into one. Ifa large hernia is examined, 
this fascia is only found to proceed upwards as far as the edge of the 
orifice on the inner side of the crural sheath by which the -hernia 
descends, but in a emall hernia it passes into the abdomen as far as 
the peritoneum, and forms a pouch, from which the hernial sac 
may be withdrawn, leaving ‘this forming a complete bag over the 
hernia. In a small hernia, the fascia is thicker than the sac itself, but 


by being gradually extended, it becomes thinner and leas distinct s 


and in one example of this kind from the female subject, this: and 
the superticial fascia have coalesced into one. I first observed this 
fascia in dissecting a male subject brought into. St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in the year 1800, who had a strangulated crural hernia oa 
the one side, and a reducible one on the other. I next saw- it 
in the operation performed upon Mrs. Bispham, and have since 
demonstrated it in preparations while delivering my lectures on 
crural hernia. It may be termed the fascia propria of the crural 
hernia, When it is divided, a quantity of adipose membrane is found 
between it and the sac, and when this is cut through, the peritoneal 
sac itself is exposed. Behind the hernial sac is the fascia lata, and 
the sac rests in the hollow between that part of it which covers the 
crural vessels, and that which passes over the pectineus and triceps 
muscles, so that.the fascia /ata is situated posteriorly to the hernia.’ 

The diagnosis is, for the greater part, not-very dificult: but 
the disease is the most easily confounded with the inguinal 
hernia, and such mistakes are of serious consequences, with 
respect both to the attempts that are made for the reduction 
of the tumour and to the method of. performing the opera- 
tion : since, in each of these instances, a different plan is to be 
porsued, according as the disease is of the one or the other of 
these species. In order to avoid this unfortunate error, the 
two following circumstances are laid down by Mr. Cooper, 
as the most obvious marks of distinction between the inguinal 
and the crural hernia; first, the neck of the inguinal hernia 
is situated above the tuberosity of the pubis, but that of the 
crural below it, and to its outer side; and secondly, if the sac 
be drawn down in the crural hernia, the crural arch may, be 
traced above it. . 3 

As, on account of the structure of the parts, the crural is 
less frequent than the inguinal hernia, so for the same reason, 
when it dues occur, it is more difficult of reduction, and more 
liable to become strangulated. In the 3d. chapter, we have 
this clear and accusate description of the method of employ- 
ing the taxis: | 
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- © The position of the patient ts to be such as to relax the abdomen 
as much as possible, for which purpose the shoulders should be 
elevated, and the thighs bent at right angles with the body ; but 
¢ven this posture produces but little effect, unless the knees are ag 
the same time brought together. If the parts are dissected directly 
with the view of observing what difference it made in the relative 
tension of parts in the dead body, it will be found that, when the 
thighs are extended, the crural arch and all its fascia are upon the 
gtretch ; when the thighs are bent, but the knees turned outwards, 
the fascie are somewhat relaxed ; but when the thighs are bent and 
the knees brought together, the crural arch and its fascie are all 
extremely loosened, and still more are the parts loosened by 
throwing one thigh, when bent, across the middle of the other. 
When the body is in the recumbent posture, the thighs bent, and 
the knee thrown inwards, the surgeon is to place himself over the 
body of the patient, and putting both his thumbs on the surface.of 
the tumour, he is to press gently directly downwards, as if he were 
endeavouring to press the tumour into the thigh rather than towards 
the abdomen. If this pressure is steadily kept up for some 
minutes, till the surface of the tumour is brought even with the line 
of the crural arch, the hernia may then be pressed towards the 
abdomen, and will returf into that cavity. I am convinced that 
much of the difficulty found in returning thie species of hernia often 
depends on the improper direction given to the pressure: for if the 
tumour is pressed at first towards the abdomen, it turns over the 
crural arch, instead of passing under it ; and then the utmost degree 
of force which may be applied will only endanger the bursting of 
the itestine, but cannot contribute to its reduction.’ 


If, however, the reduction be not speedily accomplished by 
the hand, other means must be adopted, viz. opium, the 
warm bath, the external application of cold, and the tobaceo 
glyster: but it is observed that these remedies are less frequently 
efficacious here than in the inguinal hernia, because the 
parts concerned, being more of a tendinous nature, are neces 
garily less affected by those means which act only on the 
muscular power. Ht is therefore more essentially important 
not to delay the operation, both because any other means af 


— ford less hope of relief, and because the greater tightness of 
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the stricture causes the mortification to come on with more 
tapidity.—The operation is next described through all its 
different stages ; the fascice which successively present them- 
Selves, and the different. parts in which the strictures exist, 
are minutely detailed ; and particularly that which is formed 
by Gimbernat’s ligament, which maybe’ considered as the 
essential part of the disease. Mr. Cooper advises that it 
should be divided ‘ upwards with a slight obliquity inwards.” 
=A number of interesting cases then succeed, taken from the 


ptactice of the author himself, or that of his friends ; 
‘ ‘ t y 
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they are selected with the view of illustrating some particular 
opinion respecting the disease, or of warning the operator 
against some point of practice, the bad effects of which are 
not sufficiently known. kt is'from this laudable motive that we 
have the relation of a case which terminated fatally after the 
_ operation, in consequence of the sac being returned into the 

abdomen unopened, at the mouth of which, as it afterward 
appeared, the stricture was situated. Some cases are detailed, 
in which the operation was delayed until the intestines had 
advanced into a state approaching to mertification, and they ail 
ended fatally. On this occasion, Mr. Cooper makes the 
following observation : : 


‘ These four cases strongly point out the danger of delay ; and so 
strongly am I impressed with this belief, that if I were myself the 
subject of strangulated crural hernia, I should only try the effect of 
tobacco glysters, and if they did not succeed after a judicious trial of 
the taxis, would have the operation performed in twelve hours from 


the accession of the symptoms.’ e7878g 


Two cases are stated, in which, by dividing the stricture 
of Gimbernat’s ligament inwards, towards the sympbisis pubis, 
according to the method recommended by M. Gimbernat 
himself, the intestine appeared to have been wounded ; an o¢; 
currence which determined Mr. Cooper ‘never again to cug 
inwards, on account of the danger of tearing, as well as of 
cutting the intestine.’ . | 

The umbilical hernia is less frequent than the inguinal, but 
more common than the crural, and it is a less formidable come 
plaint than either of them. Its diagnosis is simple ; its reduction 
Is not, in general, difficult ; and the operation, when necessary, 
1s more easy to be performed. It is well known to be not 
a rare occurrence with new-born children: but, by the 
proper application of a truss, we may hope to obtain a permae 
nent cure. In adults, pregnancy is the most frequent cause 
of this disease: but it is also produced by excessive obesity, 
and it sometimes attends ascites. The circumstance which 
most frequently produces strangulation in the umbilical 
hernia seems to be overedistension of the stomdch, from 
flatulent or indigestible food. ‘When the taxis has failed, the 
hernia may sometimes be reduced by the operation of calomel . 
in large doses, united with a small quantity of opium; and 
when this is inefficacious, the tobacco glyster is frequently 
found to be beneficial: this remedy is indeed more successfal 
here than in any other species of hernia. Ie does not, hows 
ever, always produce the desired effect, and the operation 
must finally be performed. The author describes this process 
with his usual precision, and then relates, as on former oceae 
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sions, a number of valuable cases.—The volume concludes 
with some account of the less frequent species of hernia. 

The contents of Mr. Cooper’s performance are intitled to 
our almost unqualified approbation, as displaying an extent of 
information, a solidity of judgment, and a spirit of candor, 
which are rarely united ; it is indeed an invaluable present to 
the medical profession; and we are concerned that any cir- 
cumstance connected with it should require our censure. 
Justice, however, forces us to recur to the objection which 
we stated in our review of the first part, to the expensive and 
unwieidy form in which the work is given to the public. On 
this subject, the author concludes his preface with remarking : 


‘ The size of the work has been objected to, and I am very 
ready to acknowlege its inconvenience, but I hope that this will be 
counterbalanced by the advantage of having all the parts exactly of 
their natural size, which gives a facility for making measurements, 
and ascertaising the relative position of parts, with as much ac- 
curacy as could be done by reference to the dead body. 

_ ‘ With respect to the execution of the plates, | should think it 
unworthy of the importance of the subject, and (let me be allowed 
to add) of the pains which I have bestowed upon it, if I had had 
the paltry ambition of being the editor of splendid plates. My only 
object has been to give accurate and perspicuous engravings, such 
as may convey to the reader, as exactly as the pencil cai do, the 
precise form and size of the parts which are exposed by the knife of 
the anatomist ; and I shall consider myself as fully repaid for the 
attention which I have given to this subject, if my labours prove useful 
to those who, by being placed in less favourable circumstances than 
@ myself for actual observation, have not had the same opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with this disease, in the living or in the dead.’ 


It ig painful to be obliged to expose the extreme futility of 
the arguments employed on this point by a man of Mr. 
Cooper’s talents and respectability. ‘The fact, however, is 
that, out of the 17 plates which accompany this volume, only 
three have the page nearly occupied by a single figure; in 
twelve of them, each plate contains several distinct figures ; 
two have only one figure in each of about g inches square, 
although the eatent, of the page is nearly 23 inches by 183 
and in the three large figures, the essential part is not much 
more than 12 or 13 inches square. We must farther remark 
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r that we do not perceive the alleged advantage of having the 
f | parts ‘ of their natural size ;’ nor how this circumstance con- 
4 . tributes to ‘the facility of making measurements, or ascertain 
Ms jng the relative, position of parts.’ Is not this purpose fully 


as well accomplished by having the figures formed on some 
known proportion to the natural parts? Does the architect 


find it necessary for the purpose of © accurate measurement,’ 
| | to 
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to draw his plans of the natural size? Even supposing it 
possible that some advantage may be gained by the present — 
plan, we cannot comprehend the necessity for having the 
letter press of so stupendous a magnitude. Might’not the three 
large plates have been folded into a moderate compass ? _ No 
doubt, their Jeauty might have been endangered, but we cane 
not imagine that their wtility would have been diminished. 
When this edition is wholly distributed in the cabinets of the 
curious, we earnestly hope that the author will condescend to 
publish his observations in a form which may render them 
accessible to professional men; and we will venture to assert 
that he will derive more satisfaction from the idea that, by 
reducing the price of his volume, he has’ put it in the power. 
of a country surgeon to save the life of a fellow-creature, 
than from surveying : Mr. Bulmer’s types and Mr. Heath’s erie 
gravings.——A table of Errata requires the reader’s notice. Bos. 





Art. X. An Inquiry into the State of the British West India Islands. 
By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. pp. 160. 4s. C. and R. Bald- 


win. 1807. 


M's has lately been said on the subject of the state in 

which our West India islands are now placed by the 
circumstances of the war, and it is undeniable that, their 
situation demands immediate and serious notice from the 
legislature. An inquiry directed to this topic is pursued in 
the pamphlet before us by a gentleman whose name is, to us 
unknown in the annals of party, and who avers that he. cha 
no personal interest in the cause which he pleads:’. but the 
manner in which he has treated it shews that he has at least 

_ made himself thoroughly conversant with the objects. of his 
investigation ; and we see every reason for giving. credit to 
his profession that * the reader wi!l here be offended. by 
no invective, and deceived by no misrepresentation. He 
will meet with proofs deduced from official documents, and 
with arguments not constructed on visionary theories, but 
on the basis, unfortunately too authentic, of actual. experie 
ence.’ 


The contents of this pamphlet are arranged under three 
heads: * 3. Of the irnportance of the West-India trade, as a 
national object; 2- Of the ruinous condition of this trade 
under the present circumstances, and of the consequences of 
its loss to the Country.—3. Observations on the means of 
relief ; accompanied with some remarks on the effects of peace 
on this valuable traffic, as well as on the general commerce of 
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the kingdom.’ It is justly remarked by thé author that, 
t] pugh the whole of his pamphlet may afford interest to those 
who are connected with the West Indies, yet ‘the generat 
reader, whose attention is fixed more on the result that Gn 
the detail of the inquiry, will be: chiefly interested in the latter 
part.’ We shall, accordingly, bestdw our principal attention 
oa the observations introduced under this third head, which 
relate to a discussion of the utmost moment, and are iff 
themselves by.no means unworthy of théir subject. 

From the case here exhibitédy it appears that little of tio 
demand now exists on, the continent, for British West India 
produce; and yet that the. planters continue to grow the 

ticles which. they were accustomed to: cultivate before 
the, alteration in the foteign market.-The consequences of 
guch a concurrence are obvious, and for the remedy we 
need not have recourse. to much: reasoning; sincé the lessong 
of past experience and the instincts of interest clearly point it 
out. - No investigation, m0 énactments, can administer any 
other cure than one, to the evil under which the growéts and 
dealers labour ;, unless, indeed, committéés and senates pds- 
sess the power ascribed by a late anonymous pamphleteer to 
the Emperor Napoleon, that of ‘ changing the constitution of 
natuyé.” “This fact is so clear, that we shall allot no spacé té 
avr eXamination ‘of thé palliatives which the present writer, 
Unifés with the advocates of the same eause in proposing ; 
But there is one expedient which, whatever may be its effect 
fm thé dbject which the author has in view, we cordially join 

ith im recomtnending, we méan that of PEACE. | | 

When Mr. Lowe had, rather idly, but we must admit 
agreeably, occupicd us through the greatest part of his 
pamphlet with plans and schemes which amount to no more 
thin ingenious trifling, it Was matter of no small surprize ta 
fig t6 fitid our attention arrested and our whole soul engaged 
by a disquisition, to which neatness of statement and force 
of reasoning, conibined with the vital and practical importance 
éf the discussion, ‘unite to give the highest interest ; and which 
is here iitroduced because the author expects from it con- 
siderable alleviation under the préssure of the evil, to the 
removal of which his previous labours had been directed. 

It is:itapossible for ahy one to display more of impartiality 
on all political questions than Mr. Lowe has here manifested ; 
no.man seems to be tnore frée from party spirit ; and if we 
are. to understand that he is hot conriected with com- 
merce, he appeats to be well acquainted with its principles 
and interests. We therefore regard his suffrage on the present 
question as that of an unbiassed and ‘qualified judge ; 
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and on this ground, as well as on that of the paramount im- 
portance of the iiiquiry, we deem it right to invite particular 
attention to this part of his pamphlet, : 

The ensuing passage will inform the reader of the manneg 
in which Mr. L. tréats this moméntous subject; 


¢ No measure which the wisdom of the British Legislature could 
devise, or the energy of the British nation execute, could go effec. 
tually relieve the hardships of our West-India colonies as peace.  It¢ 
beneficent opetation would be immediately felt in the diminished price 
of stores, insurancé, and freight; in the multiplied channels of ex. 
port; in the general security of the islands; in short, in 80 niany 
various ways that the eyumeration would be endless. As pdace 
therefore is so essential to the welfare of the West Indies, and so ims 
portant to the national interests at large, I shall treat at some length 
of our prospects of concluding it ; of the terms that will probably 
be offered us, and of the .influence of peace on our commerce and. 

thaniufactiired. I shall endeavour also to examine the foundation 
the popular opinion, that our danger from France is gréater in péace 
than in war, and what ptobability there is that a treaty with Bona- 
parté will be lastiiig.’ : a | : 
Mr. Lowe truly observes that, though the documents which 
passed on both sides during the course of the late negotiation 
with France have beén now long before the public, it is 
obvious that the majority of pérsons ‘have little attended to 
therm, and that a strange misapprehension appears to prevail re- 
garding them. ‘ Let him’, he says, * who desires to form an 
unprejudiced idea of our conduct on that occasion, read the 
speech of Mr. Whitbread or the declatation of Lord Yar- 
mouth in the debate of the sth of January 1807.’ as 
¢ Many apprehended that Mr. Fox in his anxiety, for peace might 
commit the national dignity, and that Bonaparte might presume to 
address this country in the insolent tone which he assumes to his 
weaker neighbours, But they were not aware that the ** hauteur’? 
had been chiefly on our side, and that this mighty Emperor, who 
dictates laws to the Continent, had condescended to ask peace from 
England by the restitution of Hanover, and by sanctioning our pos- 
session in perpetuity, not only of the Cape, but of Malta, the object 

of the war, and the point of honour between the two nations.’ _ 
This anxiety was affected by some and really entertained 
by others: but it certainly was founded on a total misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Fox’s character. It is not, however, to be de« 
nied that, after the irreparable loss which the public sustain- 
ed by the death of that great statesman, the hauteur was 
on our sidé¢,” as will appear by a cursory perusal of the papers, 
Yet Mr. Lowe is of opinion that, had not the sudden hostility 
of Prussia intervened, the negotiation would have ended in 
peace ; and he observes that Fratice was réady to admit wap 
‘ ee] s % a ie eer é rN OOF an , ’ aim 
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claim to interfere in the affairs of the continent, on condition 
that France should be allowed am equal privilege in maritime 
discussions.— He is adverse to our retaining a single West 
India colony : but Buenos Ayres he regards as desire- 
able ; though, he adds, ‘ the difference of Janguage and cus- 
toms, and the incompatibility of religion, in the two countries, 
are powerful and permanent obstacles to render it an ap- 
pendage to the British empire.’ Are we, however, become 
so: fanatical and bigotted, that we will have no colonies but 
those of which the inhabitants profess our own religion ?.. In 
that. case we shall have few colonies indeed ; and perhaps the 
evil will. not be great: but we must reprobate the narrowness 
from which such a consequence is deduced. Has this been 
our practice? Did we decline to add Canada and Trinidad 
to our foreign possessions because they were catholic, or 
Ceylon because its inhabitants were idolaters? The author 
says that it is not our policy to revolutionize South America: 
but this fact is not clear to us; and we wish that he had 
hinted at his reasons for the assertion. Why did we not ate 
tempt the emancipation of Buenos Ayres, rather than its con- 
quest? This we have been told was the desire of the in- 
habitants ; and we should, it is said, have had them to a man 
on our side, on this condition. . 

The author contends that we have mistaken the character 
of our mighty antagonist, by confounding the effusions of his 
passions with the deliberate resolves of his policy; and he 
thinks that the injury, which we may at any time inflict on 
his commerce, will deter him from lightly infringing a peace 
once concluded with him. | 


‘ Had Mr. Addington’s ministry been skilful in apprehending the 
temper of their antagonist, and uniform in combining spirit. with 
prudence, France end England might already have. enjoyed several 

ears of repose.. That ministry made great concessions at Amiens 

or the sake of permanent tranquillity. ‘They asked to retain nothing 
which might wound the pride of our rival. Had Bonaparte been 
4 generous or magnanimous character, this moderation on our part 
would have assured the continuance of profound peace. _ But he con- 
strued our moderation into fear; and when we remonstrated on his 
aggressions in Switzerland, he had the infatuation to tell us, that we 
had no right ‘ to interfere with the proceedings of France on any 
point which did not form a part of the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Amiens®.’ It is remarkable, however, that although he made this 
rash and arrogant reply to our remonstrance, he forbore from all fur- 
ther encroachments during the remaining period of peace. . It is 
clear, therefore, that he did not intend to act upon so absurd and 





¢ * Declaration of war, May 1803.’ 
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violent a declaration, although he.could not controul his temper suf- 
ficiently to forbear from making it. He teld Lord Whitworth, in 
the memorable interview of the 17th of February, 1803, that there 
was no alternative but the ‘ evacuation of Malta or the renewal of 
war.” Yet it soon appeared in the subsequent negotiation, that had 
we not, by the unfortunate message of the 8th of March, proclaimed 
our differences to all Europe, we might have kept Malta, and avoided 
war. Bonaparte, after hearing of that message, declared before.a 
numerous assembly, ‘: Les Anglois veulent la guerre, mais. s’ils sont 
les premiers a tirer l’epée, je serai le dernier & la remettre.” Yet the 
event soon shewed that he was the first to make pacific overtures. 
Talleyrand, in the late negotiation, told Lord Lauderdale, ‘ Jamais 
l’Empereur ne cedera un grain de poussiére du territoire Frangois.’*— 
Yet a short time after, his Lordship receives an overture, in which 
the Emperor proposes to give us both Pondicherry and Tobago. In 
another of these interviews, Talleyrand told his Lordship, ‘that in 
forty-eight hours the fate of Hanover would be ‘settled for ever. 
Yet Hanover is still unappropriated, and will,be returned to us when- 
ever we chuse to. take it.—All these circumstances. concur to prove, 
that Bonaparte’s language, towards us at least, is in reality much less 
serious than it appears—that his declarations are at one time the ebul- 
litions of an ungovernable temper, at another the suggestions of an 
artful policy. It follows that in negotiating with such a man, we 
must be prepared for a singular mixture of inconsistency and artifice— 
inconsistency when his passion masters his reason ; and artifice when 
his reason resumes the ascendant, but receives a wayward impulse 
from his ambition. Our tone in the negotiation at Amiens was too 
moderate towards so intemperate a character ; and on the other hand, 
the message of the 8th of March, 1803, conveyed a public affront 
which his pride was-ill fitted to digest. In both-respects, therefore, 
we.unluckily mistook his temper. We now know it better, and the 
battle of Trafalgar has administered to him a lesson, of which the 
good effects will be long felt. To all inferior powers he will be a 
domineering neighbour ; but we who possess such effectual means of 
awing his ambition, and chastising his aggressions, need only preserve 
a just mixture of prudence and firmness-to maintain a permanent tran- 
quillity with him. Cenfidence, at least personal confidence, there should 
be none; but what confidence has ever existed in this country to- 
wards France under any government ? We may have, however, a solid 
ground of confidence as to the continuance of peace, from the losses 
which our enemy would suffer in war ; and a still stronger confidence 
as to our own security, from a peace establishment of 60,000 seamen. 
War with England has always been unpopular in France. Their na- 
tional vanity is mortiied by perpetual defeat,. and their individual 


comfort destroyed by the ruin of their trade.’ 


The very judicious and important observations contained 
in this passage must be our apology for inserting it. We are 
perfectly of this author’s opinion with regard to our tone in 
the negotiation at Amiens ; which was as much too low on 


that occasion, as it seems to have been too haughty at Paris. 
| When 
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When Mr. Pitt mysteriously’ quitted office, it whuld seen 
that he could not endure that the vacant places should be 
filled by men of real talents; and though it would not per- 
haps be perfectly equitable to judge of his successors by the 
account which he himself aftesward gave of them, this is 
¢ertain that their imbecility occasioned Bonaparte to engage 
in proceedings which the mationat spirit would not brook, and 
the renewal of war was the consequence. The obstruction 
given by Mr. Pitt to the admission of Mr. Fox and his friends 
to power, at that time, we regard as one of his delinquencies 
which his country has perhaps the most cause for condemns 
ing and bewailing. Had that equally energetic and pacifie 
statesman, then been placed at the helm, we should probably 
have ever since lived in the continued enjoyment of peace. 
Mr. Lowe thus combats a savage sentiment which is but 
too prevalent, and which has been openly avowed and publicly 
defended by such as affecr extraordinary piety: 


‘ Our national jealousy of France, and our personal hatred of Bo- 
naparte combine to give popularity to the war, and it has.even bees | 
said that ‘* perpetual war is preferable to any peace which we can 
make with our: present enémy.’? How weak and unfounded are such 
sentiments | Is our enemy sot sincere in his desire for peace 2? has he 
not said that his ambition is to have ships, colonies, and commerce? 
And does he not: know that another rupture will only expose his 
commerce to be agdia ruined by our navy? It is undoubted that the 
desire of peace, of permanent. peace, predominates in the mind of Bo- 
naparte, certainly not from motives of humanity, but from a convice 
tion that a permanent peace with England can alone confirm his po- 
pularity in France.’ 


The fears of those who imagine that peace will enable 
France to rear a navy which will be formidable to this country 
are thus repelled by the author : 


¢ Tt is said that he will build vessels in Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spain ; all these countries will train seamen for his fleet. Let him 
train seamen and build ships of war, and let him renew the conflict 
after ten years of preparation, Let him send to sea a hundred, even 
a hundred and fifty sail of the line—he will in vain assail our uncon- 
querable navy. In how few hours did twenty-seven British ships an- 
nihilate an enemy’s fleet of thirty-three sail of the line, drawn up in 
4 positicn which gave them the ha advantage of their superior num- 
bers. No, it will be in vain for the enemy to build ships, or even to 
train seamen—these seamen must acquire the energy of Britons be- 
fore they dispute with us the empire of the ocean. The navigation 
of the Mediterranean, the coasting, or eventhe foreign trade of Spain, 
nay, the coasting and foreign trade of the greatest part of France, hare 
all very ill adapted to the training of real seamen.” 
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The remarks contained in the following passage have oftea 
been inculcated on the public, but we wese not aware ‘that 
views so just and rational were entertained among that higher 
class of commercial men for whom Mr. Lowe seems to write : 


¢ It may. be said, however, that although England is independent 
of France, the Continent is subject to her rule—that she has humbled 
Austria, dismembered Prussia, and intimidated even Russia. . Tsue, 
but a continuance of the Continental war, offered at present, no pro- 
spect of retrieving these disasters. Every battle of the last campaign 
has shown the superiority of the Russian soldiers over the French, 
but the inferiority ‘of their officers has been equally visible. The 
same observation applies to almost ell the unrortunate efforts of the 
Austrians. It is not that Austria and, Russia want numbers, ard 
still less that they want bravery, but wisdom ts wanting in their 
councils, to.give to that bravery a just direction. All Europe, ex~ 
cept the Austrian Government, seemed to know that the cause of 
their reverses lay in the defects of their tactics ; yet so.blind wasithat 
Government, that after twelve years of experience, they entrust an 
army to General Mack. Surely while our Alfies: were this infatu - 
ated, it was vain to desire a continuance of :hostilities on their part 
against the vigour of a revolutionary government. Much better had 
we urged them to forbear war, and to improve their resources in. peace 
for a future contest under better auspices. We are at Jast awakened 
to this truth, though many of us. think that we have learned it too 
late. But itis not too late. Austria has twenty millions of subjects, 
and may double both the number and the resources of her armies by 
persevering in a liberal and enlightened policy. Russia is of all 
countries that hich would gain most rapidly -by a siimlar system,’ — 

‘-Under present circumstances, ‘a contest by land against France ts 
a vain effort, but if Austria and Russia will do in tranquillity what 
France has done in commotion, that is, if they wall draw forth the ta- 
lents of their subjects, and give to merit what they have hitherto 
given to favour and to rank, they may bid defiance to France and 
disdain her controul. So great a change, however, from mveterate 
customs, could not be produced by :a sudden effort. Reverses in war 
were necessary to inculcate its necessity, and the repose of peace is re- 
quisite to accomplish its execution.’ 


After a few other observations, Mr. L. brings the question 
more home to ourselves : 


‘ Having (he says) thus taken a view of the effects of peace on the 
Continent, Jet us turn to the still more important consideration of ite 
influence on our commerce and masufactures. Flere we may confidently 
anticipate the happiest consequences, for our success in these respects 
will depend, not on the doubtful wisdom of foreign cabinets, but on 
our own industry and energy. All we want for the prosperous exer- 
cise of that industry, is an ample field, and this field will be afforded 
us by peace. A most erroneous notion has prevailed, that since the 
beginning of the last war we have engrossed the commerce of the 
world; and that at a peace we — be obliged to forego a great 
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part of this extended traffic. These singular illusions have arisen 
from our naval preponderance, and from believing, that because the 
mercantile marine of the nations at war:with us had disappeared, 1t 
was therefore extinct. But we do not advert to the unfortunate 
truth, that our own mercantile shipping is in a state of rapid de- 
crease; and to the still more conclusive fact, that the mercantile ma- 
rine of our enemies navigates the ocean under neutral colours. Ona 
late occasion, the House of Commons learnt with no small surprise, 
that soon after the beginning of the present war, the French mer- 
cantile marine was sold, or rather made over to the Americans, on 
condition of being employed under the American flag during war, 
and of being re-sold to the French ship-owuners, within twelve months 
after the conclusion of peace. So far from engrossing the commerce 
of the world, during war, our industry is subject to restraints, both 
from taxes, and from interruption of intercourse with foreign 
countries, which would prove fatal to the industry of any other nation. 
Our navy commands the ocean, but can our navy open to our manu- 
factires the markets of Spain, Germany, and France?’ 


A very important table is then added, exhibiting the total 
value of exports from Great Britain, in the years 1785—~1805 
inclusive, according to official returns from the Custom- 
House to Parliament; after which Mr. Lowe adds: 


‘It appears from this interesting document, that from 1785 to 
1793, when the war broke out, the commerce of Great Britain was 
not only on the increase ; but that the ratio of that increase was 
augmenting every year. For instance, the excess of 1786 above 
1785, was three hundred thousand pounds; but the excess of 1791 
above 1790, was more than two millions. Had peace continued, 
our exports would have increased, not only by two millions a year, 
as in 1791 and 1792—but by a ratio progressively augmenting. But 
what was the consequence of war? In the first year of war (1793,) 
our exports are lessened at once by five millions, and although this 
diminution is afterwards made up, the ratio of the peace increase was 
never recovered. Supposing we had continued at peace, and that our 
increase of exports had been only two millions each year, as was the case 
in 1791 and 1792, the amount of our yearly exports would have been 
sixteen millions greater than they are now. But these sixteen millions 
are official values and in computing custom-house returns, it is custom- 
ary to add sixty per cent. for the difference between the real and official 
value. Had-we therefore continued at-peace, instead of an apparent 
increase in our exports of sixteen millions, we should have had a real 
increase of twenty five millions ! 

¢ Another striking circumstance is exhibited by this table of ¢fficial 
facts. Look at the only year of peace which we have enjoyed since 
the commencement of this tedious contest, the year 1802. In that 
year our exports made a sudden start of nearly four millions above the 
preceding year of war. Look next at the immediately succeeding 
year of war. Our exports that year suddenly fell nearly ten millions 
below those of the preceding year of peace. Observe too, what has 
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been their condition since that time. They have not yet risen to the 
amount which they had attained in the year of war preceding the 
peace'of Amiens. So that since the year 1800, our commerce has 
been worse than stationary—it has been retrograde.’ 


The author next shews, in a most satisfactory manner, how 
groundless are the apprehensions of those who anticipate a 
dangerous rivalry to our commerce in the markets of Eusope 
on the part of France ; and the conclusion of his remarks on 
this subject is equally creditable to his information and his 
liberality : | | 

‘ We may rest assured, that our insular situation, our happy 
constitution, our unrivalled industry will give us a permanent superi- 
ority in navigation and commerce over France. But it is by no 
means our interest to ruin the trade of France. On the contrary, 
should we not desire that she possessed sufficient wealth to enable her 
to pay us for the manufactures which she buys from us, and which 
nothing but want of money will prevent her from buying in larger 
quantities? Without resorting at present to the infallible laws of 
political economy, I will merely put it to the good sense of the Bri- 
tish merchant, whether it is not as desirable to rank the French and 
Spaniards among our customers as other nations; and whether their 
custom is worth having, if they cannot pay us? To what was owing 
the surprising rise in our exports of 1802, but to orders from France, 
and with what other country was our intercourse formerly so lucrative :” 


Facts which are within the knowlege of Mr. Lowe enable 
him very materially to strengthen his arguments in favour of 
that measure, which the dictates of humanity and the sense of 
our own burthens alike press on our consideration : 


¢ The navigation of the whole world is passing into the hands of 
neutrals. They conduct not only the carrying trade of Europe, but 
they surpass the number of British shipping in the seas of India and 
China. The trade between Britain and North America, between 
North America and the West Indies, between Britain and Europe, 
from Memel to Constantinople—all is conducted by neutral shipping, 
Such are the consequences of a war of fifteen years.’ 


Mr. Lowe then considers the depression of the lower 
orders as a strong motive in favour of peace; and he states 
that ‘by the official return made to the House of Commons 
in 1803, it appears that no less than 1,200,000 inhabitants of 
England, and Wales (one eighth of the whole population) 
were dependent on their parishes for relief. We have since 
had four years of war, and every yeat their number has in- 
creased.” | 

Who will dispute the truth of the next paragraph ? 

‘ If we look to the burdens of taxation on the middling classes, 


we shall find them scarcely less oppressive. The time is come when 
4 . instead 
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instead of perpetuating the war-taxes, or of laying on new imposi- 
tions, the attention of Goversment should be most anxiously directed 
toa gradual diminution of those taxes, (sych as the tonnage duty) 
which threaten our national prosperity iu its source. It is obyious, 
that the means of this diminution will never be found in war, but in 


peace the increase of our exports would supply a surplus of which the 
yearly augmentation'would surprise ourselves, as was the case after the 
American war, and even in the short interval of peace in 1802.7 

‘It'is in peace alone, (adds Mr. L.) that the interests of 
‘Ireland can be completely identified with those of England, 
and the evils removed which unhappily prevent that fertile 
‘sland from adding to the energy of the empire.’ Weare 

d to find that the city contains men who sympathise with 
freland ; and we rejoice to see thus repelled (may the in- 
‘stances multiply t) the selfish and unfeeling spirit which has 
been imputed to this class of our community. 

Of the dispositions of Bonaparte to make peace with us, 
Mr, Lowe thinks no doubt can be entestained. We wish 
that our limits would admit of our entering into the reasoning, 
founded on the nature and interests of this powerful person, 
by which the author shews that a peace would be likely to 
prove permanent. 

In these times of violence, when public law is not only 
grossly outraged, but when its obligations are abjured and its 
‘authority is set at nought, by statesmen in that country which 
heretofore hac prided itself on being its chief sanctuary, it is 
gratifying and congolatory to peruse a -teact abounding in senti- 
ments not less wise and just, as we conceive, than they are 
humane and benevolent. We should deem it an obligation 
conferred on the public, if this interesting and intelligent writer 
would print the latter part of his Inquiry in a separate form 5 
and we do not think that the friends of peace could better pro- 
mote their wishes, than by giving to it the widest possible cir- 
culation. 

A fourth edition of this pamphlet has been published, ‘with 


a few supplementary pages. To. 
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Art. XI. Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences of 
the present War, and on the Expediency, or the Danger of Peace 
with France. By William Roscoe, Esq. 3d Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 135. 28. 6d, Cadell and Davies. 1808. 


T is remarked by Plato that the union of politics with philo- 
sophy is essential to the happiness of states: but this 
old-fashioned principle is discarded by some modern states- 
men, who proscribe philosophy as the curse of the world. 


Their practice, however, has: brought their system into 
oe : disgrace 
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tlisgtace ; and'this nation begins to > find that, by substituting 
sion for reason, by discarding all moral and physical calcu- 


lation, and ‘by listening to the clamours of: interested in 
preference to the remonstrances ‘of enlightened men, she 


has been plunged into unexampled difficulties. If, indeed, 


her eyes be not opened by the events which have occurred, 
her blindness is incurabie and her destruction is sealed.. As 
it might have been expected; after an avowed hostility to the 
principles of philosophic legislation, our camelion politics as+ 
sumed every hue and colour of opinion to serve the occasion 
of the moment; and a long and disastrous contest has been 
‘prosecuted, for reasons which have changed like the figures of 
‘a magic lanthorn at the will of the shifter of the shades. At 
one time, we are at war for the restoration of the Bourbon 
family and for the deliverance of Europe, at another for indem~ 
nity for the past and security for the future ; now we fight to 
preserve ourselves from the infection of liberty, and now because 
we have:an horror of despotism; at one time we are .at war to 
‘protect our allies and our commerce, and at another we are 
told that we have no occasion for either. Thus changing have 
been the avowed causes of the war; and if an object, not 
uniformly avowed, has regularly kept alive the flame, it is 
now so desperate that it ought to be completely abandoned. 
Some persons, however, fearful of this, have maintained the 
doctrine of perpetual war; while ethers have contended. that 
any measure'is lawful to ensure our success against such an 
enemy as Bonaparte. 

Animatéd by a concern for our national character, as well 
as for our national prosperity, Mr. Roscoe endeavours to 
“expose the futile reasons on which the war has been justified, 
to recall the attention of the country to the consequences 
‘which have resulted from its continuarice, to review ‘the 
pretexts for the attack on Denmark, and to shew that the 
apprehensions which many people entertain from peace with 
France are completely unfounded. Indeed, he pronounces 
the continuance of war to be an act of political suicide, and 
calls on the nation to endeavour by all constitutional. means 
to avert its own destruction. ‘Jf the war is to be continued,” 
he says, ‘it is now no longer a matter of exaggeration to 
assert that the sovereign of these realms is to contend for his 
crown; the people for their liberties and rights ; for the soil 
in which their forefathers lie entombed.? Indigriant at ‘a 
certain description of persons among us, who feed ‘on the 
credulity of the nation, whose only hope is in the continuance 
of war, and who for ‘that reason ‘endeavour to exacerbate the 
feelings of the people and to widen the differences, ee 
too great, which subsist between us and. the enemy; Mr. R 
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stands forwards with great manliness and energy to resist the 
arguments adduced by these champions of perpetual hostility, 
to reprobate our misconduct, and to prove that even under 
present circumstances the wisest measure is peace. 

As it was admitted at the rupture of the negociation in 
2806, that the war was protracted rather for the interests of 
our ally the Emperor of Russia than for our own, it is fairly 

esumed that, since we are now released from all interference 
on behalf of his Imperial Majesty, a material obstacle to peace 
is removed : but, though political writers‘are induced to advert 
to the language of negociators, and to state papers, absolute 
reliance should not be placed on this evidence in discussing 
the real merits of peace or war. Sincerity is a virtue in ne 
estimation with diplomatists ; and as the ruse de guerre is with 
them in continual practice, we should not, without consider. 
ing all the points embraced in the whole question, deduce in- 
ferences from their concessions and admissions. It is pro- 
bable that the French suspected, in our negociation with them 
in 106, that we were insincere; and that the large offers 
made at that period were designed to try us on that ground: 
in which case, we should not conclude that they are now pre- 
pared to meet us with similar advances. ‘Though, therefore, 
it may be requisite, in taking a full view of the subject, to 
advert to the intercourse which we have had with Napoleon 
in the way of treaty. and negociation, this retrospect may not 
afford certain data towards ascertaining the nature of the 
peace which we are likely in future to make with him: 
existing ectrcumstances must regulate this point; and the 
great questions are, what is our actual situation, what are our 
prospects in the continuance of war, and what is the exe 
pediency or the danger of terminating it ? : , 

Since the last negotiation, a series of disasters befell our 
Imperial Ally which forced him to.conclude at Tilsit a treaty 
with France; a treaty which, by the statements of Lord 
Hutchinson, was become absolutely necessary to Russia. 
This peace, observes Mr. R., * operated like a sudden shock 
on the British Ministry ; and in one of those paroxysms to 


-' which associations of men are no less liable than individuals, 


they eagerly grasped at the first idea that presented itself as 
likely to counteract its effect.’ Unfortunately for our na- 
tional honour as well as our national security, this measure 
(the effect indeed of ‘a sudden shock,’) was adopted with too 
little deliberation, e¢ malarum rerum audacia fortitudo vocatur. 
[Sall.] It is scarcely credible that a government, which had 
been for many years at war for the express purpose of pra- 
tecting the weak against the strong, and for maintaining 


those principles of public law which ought to be held — 
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by nations, should suddenly resolve on a step which must be 
as revolting to the sense as to the conscience of every honest 
man, whose sense is not clouded by fear or whose conscience 
is not seared by interest. Mr. Roscoe thus represents the 
transaction : | . 


‘ Amidst all the convulsions which Europe had experienced in cons 
sequence of the revolution in France, the kingdom of Denmark had, 
by the wise and temperate policy of her ruler, beea in a.great mea- 
sure preserved from the fatal consequences of those commotions which 
had overturned goverements of much greater political importance. 
This had been accomplished not by humiliating herself to any of the 
belligerent powers ; not by espousing the cause of such of them as 
appeared for the moment to be successful ; but by maintaining a firm, 
dignified, and undeviating independence, neither influence by ine 
trigues nor intimidated by threats. Her naval and militaty esta- 


blishments, though not great, were respectable; and combining with - 


the natural advantages of her situation, might justify her in the 
hopes of defending herself with success against any enemy that 
should attempt to infringe upon her neutrality. In order to defend 
this neutrality, the Danish government had, fer a considerable time 

st, concentred its army on its continental frontiers; and it has 
in stated, that this measure was adopted at the instance of Great 
Britain, as being favourable to the protection of her commerce. Ia 
this situation the British fleet, with a large military force, arrived on 
the coast of Zealand, where the Danish government saw..no reasom 
to recognize them in any other character than that of friends and 
protectors. They were there joined by the German legion from the 
isle of Rugen; and Mr. Jackson the British resident at Copenhageny 
according to instructions received from his court, demanded: fram the 
Danish Government the surrender of their navy to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, to be detained by him until the restoration of a general peace. 
This proposition was indignantly rejected; in consequence of which 
the troops were landed ; and a proclamation was published by Lord 
Cathcart, the Commander in Chief, stating the motives and objects 
of such a proceeding, and threatening, that in case of resistance the 
city of Copenhagen should be desolated sy EVERY POSSIBLE MEANS 
OF PEVASTATION. Unprepared as the city then was, the Crowa 
Prince gave orders that it should be defended to the last extremity. 
Of the Danish navy, mot a ship was rigged, and the crews wéré ab- 
sent. On the second day of September, the British troops commenced 
the attack, on three sides of the city, which continued for several 
days without intermission ; during which 6500 shells were thrown 
into the towa, which was soon on fire in upwards of thirty places. 
The timber yards were consumed ; the powder magazine blew up ; 
the steeple of the cathedral church was in a blaze, and fell amidst the 
continual shouts of the British troops.’ ) 


Having adverted historically to the attack on Copenhagen, 
the author proceeds to.examine the arguments by which the 
Ministry have attempted to vindicate this measure: A 
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" 4 Thefirst argument relied upon is *¢ the crUFL NECESSITY abich 
Obliged the British sovereign to have recourse to acts of ‘hostility Agdiist 
B nation, with which it was his most earnest. desire to have established the 
telatians of common interest and ulliance.”’ “This passage contains. the 
€omplete avowal of the principle upon which the British, ministry 
acted. Jt presumes, not only that the laws of morality and. justice, 
nd the rules of good faith which attach one individual or one nation 
to dnother, may be dispensed with from temporary motives, but that 
either of the parties has a right to judge of such motives, and to dis- 
fepard those rales, whenever he may think proper. “That this doc: 
trine cannot be supported, must be apparent to every one, from the 
slightest observation of the consequences to which it must lead. At 
ho period ‘of society have mankind been so lost to the dignity of their 
hature and the interests of their association, as to avow it. Even 
states and sovereigns at war, under circumstances of the utmost éx- 
eee. have rejected it with horror $ and it may truly be said, 
at the establishment of such a maxim, even between belligerent 
Powers, is all that is now wanting to complete the downfall of Eu- 
er ,and destroy the hopes of mankind. Jealousy, hatred, assassi- 
ation, poison, treachery, cruélty, and revenge, are its insttuments, 
to be indiseriminately employed as necessity requires, and dpon thesé 
founds every crime and every atrocity may be equally justified. *- 
« That such doctrines have of late been asserted in this country in 
the most open and profligate manner, is a dreadful symptom of that 
fioral and intellectual depravity which precedes the fall of nations.’ ° 
jon answer to the ground of justification from the informa- 
tion. received respecting the designs of the French ruler on 
the Danish navy, Mr. R. allows the propriety af. the ioter- 
ference of his Majesty’s Ministers, but he denies that the sort 
of interference which they practised was stich as the case 
required. | Bd | 
,, On the third reason, the example of France,—the exigency of 
the erisisy—the magnitude of the danger—and the necessity of the 
exertion of Great Britain, Mr. Roscoe thus comments : 


¢ Thus then, after all the accusations poured out. by this country 
&gainst the French Ruler; his unbounded ambition, his disregard of 
alliances, his oppression of friendly and neutral states, it is openly 
eonfessed that we have ourselves adopted a similar course of conduct, 
and intend henceforth to conteid with him in the race of iniquity. — 
The example of France is now no longer a warning, but a pattern for 
Great Britain; and after having so long condemned the policy of 
Bonaparte, we are at length become converts to it and confess it-te 
be right. Apostates to the cause of virtue, indépendence, and inte- 
grity, which we pretend to have so long supported, we now openly 
acknowledge that it cannot contend with that of iniquity and op- 
pression: The dread inspired into the nations of the world by the 

rench, is to be rivalled by the dread inspired by the English; and 
i must be owned that our first effort, as exhibited in our attack 
upoR Copenhagen, gives us a fair title to that * bad —, 
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which it seems ig now become the great object of our ambitigp. 
‘Conquerors in open war have ‘indeed been. cruel and ‘unsparing to 
‘their enemies; gdévernthents which ‘have displayed ‘an open hostilit 
to more powerful states, or which, after repeated remonstranc , 
have persevered in maintaining alliances supposed to be injurious fo a 
belligerent and successful power, have been changed or extinguished,; 
but this is the first instance on record, where the capital of a long 
‘established pation has been surprised by the arms of a state in strict 
alliance, not only without notice and without remonstrance, byt 
without the slightest charge of misconduct. against. either the 
soyereign or the people, and desolated by every possible means of 
devastation. It is impossible that any example in civilized history ca 
be alleged to justify such an attack ; .and if a model is to be foun 
it can only be amongst the barbarian hordes of Africa.’ ag 


A great want of ordinary calculation seems to have ret 
tmaziifest ‘in this affair. Not even Cocker could have been 
‘consulted. That our loss has been gréater than opr gaip 
must be obvious to any compting-house clerk, to say nothing 
of national honour. Have we not, in mere physical strength, 
left more with the Danes to be thrown into the hands of thé 
enemy than. we have taken away ; and have we not excited 
and given a momentum to their resentment which, without 
this attack, could never have existed ? ie eich Pal: 


-— ‘§ What though the Ships be lost? . 
All is not lost ; th’ unconquerable will, hate 
_ And study of revenge, immortal hate, = 2s 3 > 73 
And courage never to submit or yield, ead badd 
; And what 1s else not to be overcome.” {Mirron.).; +, 
Mr. Roscoe quits this unpleasant subject with considering 
the difference between the situation of this country .ae-the 
close of the negociation in 1806, and at this perjod:.. ..., 
_ © At that time she asserted her honour and demonstrated :her at» 
tachment to her ally by the most rigid fidelity and. the most impor 
tant sacrifices. The consequence was, as might be expected, a great 
accession of respectability to the national character. Ar present she 
is stained with the blood of her friends, whom she has attacked .by 
surprize, by every means of. devastation ; the result of which has been 
a general ‘ery of horror and indignation against her, from one exe 
tremity of Europe to the other. Thus from that high and dignified 
rank which, she had til that fatal moment supported, she was, .by one 
Firocious act, degraded in the eyes of the world beyond what: lane 
guage can express.’ ae 
The consequences of this precipitate measure have been the 
loss of our allies, and a state of affairs unprecedented and hae 
zardous. In order to prepare us for acting with wisdom 
and firmness, it is essential to know the truth;:and..in thie 
yiew, he is the friend of his country who presents us: with 
QO 3 an 
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afi undisguised and unvarnished account of our real situa- 
tion ;—antoffice which the present writer endeavours to 
execute; 


€ With a revenue which must necessarily diminish with the dimi- 
nution of our commerce, occasioned by our total exclusion from the 
continent of Eyrope, we are now called upon for greater sacrifices, 
‘and have to bear alone the whole pressure of the war. Nor are these 
sacrifices confined to those of a pecuniary nature. In every contest 
‘that may henceforth take place betivain ‘Prenat and England, British 
courage-alone must be employed, and British blood must flow. We 
‘are now effectually deprived of those powerful allies, who hitherto 
engaged the attention of our enemies, and rendered the continent'the 
theatre of war; and if the two countries are again destined to meet 
in the field, the next battle that will be fought will most probably be 
fought on English ground. Flushed with their victories over the 
mations of the North, and eager to terminate a war which has for a 
series of years required from them such exertions, the armies of 
France are returning once more to the shores of the Ocean, impatient 
for an opportunity of closing their labours in the humiliation of these 
Islands and the destruction of their inhabitants ; who, if they now 
fall, will fall without a friend to regret them, or the arm of an ally 
to be raised in their defence. This sudden and unexpected alteration 
in our prospects is the more to be regretted, as instead of exciting 
those wise, temperate, and precautionary measures, which the exi- 
gency of the occasion requires, it is regarded, by the blind and bi- 
gotted promoters of the war, with the most stupid indifference, or 
the most ill-timed and preposterous confidence ; as if these Islands 
had been placed by Providence beyond the sphere of human calamity, 
or as if their inhabitants had merited by their virtues the particular 


favour of Figaven.’ 


After having painted our situation in terrific and we hope 
exaggerated colours, Mr. R. proceeds to brighten the prospect 
by endeavouring to shew that eternal warfare is not veces- 
sary; and that a peace is still attainable, even such an one as 
Will secure the honour and assist the prosperity of the 
country, provided that we seek peace in the true spirit of 
peace, and refuse to listen to those writers and orators whose 
study is to promote an irteconcileable enmity between us and 
the present Ruler of France ; 


| @ We may have it yet, in all probability, if we can subdue our 
exasperated passions, artificially blown into a flame by those whose 
interest and whose gratification it is to hurry us on to our ruin; men 
who are lost to every feeling of the true interests of their country, 
and who, in case its constitution should be subverted by a foreign 
power, wonld be the first, not only to testify their implicit submis. 
gion to any government, however tyrannical it might be, but to di- 
yeot its'vengeance against those genuine friends of liberty and truth, 
who would, under every chaiigé of exterior circumstances, réinain'‘‘uti- 
no nebes ee. ai changed, 
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changed, and who, after ria. defended their principles in their lives, 
would seal them by their blood.’ 


In this declamation, as in some other places, Mr.R. evinces too 
fnuch of the feelings of a party-writer, and points his period with 
that vindictive recrimination whieh is more animated than dise 
creet : but his subsequent pages are more temperate, and contain 
some judicious arguments to enforce the policy of peace. Here, 
though he necessarily re-traces the ground occupied by the 
writer of the pamphlet noticed in our preceding article, the 
spirit with which his remarks are enforced gives them a new 
interest. He reminds us that Peace is the element of our 
prosperity; and that, though ‘in a state of war Britain has 
her equals, in a state of peace she has none.’ He combats 
the idea that France is naturally disposed to become an 
eminent naval power; and he is of opinion that an advan- 
tageous treaty might be concluded with that empire in its 
present state of greatness. Considering the real foundation of 
our National strength, it is asserted that ‘ the ratio of our in- 
crease in a state of peace must, independent of our present 
superiority, exceed that of France, in’ a degree proportioned 
to the superiority of our resources ;’ and we are cautioned not 
to provoke France to a naval rivalry with us, but sedulously to 
aim at those victories of peace which are ‘ not less renowned 


than those of war.” 


. ‘ Notwithstanding the present appearances of increased hostility 
between Great Britain and France, there is reason to hope that by a 
seasonable and temperate exposition of the views of the two coun- 
tries, the foundation might be laid for that state of tranquillity which 
is so greatly the interest of both.’ 

¢ Instead, therefore, of devoting our exertions, exhausting our res 
sources, and risking our very existence, in a fruitless and destructive 
contest, let us turn our attention to those incalculable sources of pros- 
perity and independence which have hitherto been so unaccountably 
and so fatally neglected. Let us attend more to ourselves and less to 
our neighbours; convinced that if we had devoted one tenth part of 
those immense sums which have been so lavishly expended in foreign 
subsidies and fruitless expeditions, in promoting the arts, the agricul- 
ture, and the internal ceconomy of the country, we should have raised 
ourselves te a justly merited eminence, and should have added to our 


real strength, importance, and respectability.’ 


_ We are not surprized that this pamphlet has obtained an ex- 
tensive sale ®, because its matter is highly interesting, and that 
matter is on the whole very ably discussed. As we have perused 
it with much satisfaction, we hope that it will make a deep im- 
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pression. It is time for the nation to awake from its.political, 
delusion ; and to be assured that:its honour, prosperity, and: 
welfare cannot be more effectually promoted than by, wisdom, 


virtue, and peace. | : Moy, 
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Arr. XT. The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Hicslash« % 
‘among which are interspersed other Solémnities, Public Expen.. 
ditures, aid remarkable Events, during the Reign of that illustri-- 
ous Princess : to which are subjoined some of the early ee Mier 
of King James: now first printed'from original MSS. of the Imes, 

‘or culicinea from scarce Pamphlets, &c. ; illustrated with histori-. 


: eal notes, by John Nichols, r S.A. Edinb. and Perth. Vol. Itt, 
qt» 21,'43. Boards. Nichols and Son. e 4 


GEVERAL years have elapsed since the first and second volumes. 
of this laborious collection were presented to notice. 
The reference below* will direct our readers to the account 
which we then gave of the wotk; where they will find a ge- 
neral view of its design, with some extracts and remarks 5, } 
and the purchasers of this volume will perceive that the diligent, 
editor has complimented our Review, by inserting a portion. 
of that article in the preface to his present publication. In_ 
this preface, after acknowlegements to several persons who had. 
aSsisted the undertaking, some additions to the former volumes 
are offered. Numerous are the relations of Progresses which’ 
follow, some short indeed, and merely as they are specified by ~ 
books of church- wardens, ge. but all of them sufficient to assure: 
us that the good queen’s reign was a bustling one, directed both’ 
by policy and amusement. The excursions were not chiefly made’ 
to very remote parts of the kingdom; and many around the 
metropolis might be considered as visits, though sometimes, 
extended through two or three days, or more. , 
A. very large account occurs, in the Latin language, pr the. 
queen’s reception and entertainment at’ Cambridge in the year. 
1564, consisting of 150 pages and upwards; and we are told : 
that it 1s here transcribed from a MS. purchased by the editor, ’ 
_ at Dr.: Askew’s sale, in the year 1786. It is by no means an’ 
ufinteresting article. Among the orations, the poetry, &c. 
which are here produced, some subjects of disputation are. 
recorded. Of these, one question is Major est Scripture : 
_ gtam Ecclesia Autoritas}+?" Another is an inquiry ‘ whether 
the civil magistrate has a right to interfere in ecclesiastical 
affairs?’ The debate. is conducted with animation; and 


oe 








* See-M. Review Sos August, +789, “Wel. Axexi Po Gi-..—-----. 
~*¢ Ts the authority of Scripture greater than that of the Church 
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though, some ‘of the speakers appear .to have been Papists in, 
heart,. the. protestant cause obtains the victory. . 
‘We find the queen at Coventry in the.year.1 56: 5g. 86 The 


mayor delivered the mace into her hands, and so kneeled | 


down ; and then the recorder presented. unto her majesty 4 
purse, supposed to be worth 20 marks, and in it aboyt jaol. 
in angels, which her grace accepting was pleased to say to her 
lords, “it was a good gift, tool, in gold, I have but. few such 
gifts.’ ” To which the mayor answered boldly, ¢* Uf it please. 
your grace, there is a great deal more init.” ‘* What is that?” 
said she. ‘It is,” said he, ‘the hearts of all your loving sub 
jects.” & We dak you, Mr, Mayor,” said she; ‘“it js.3 
great deal more indeed.”—If her majesty did not. frequently 
receive particular donations so bountiful, the new year’s: gifts, 
and others which eccasionally occurred, amounted toa yery 
large sum: but they might be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by, 
those which it was thought requisite for her to distribute, 
Elizabeth’s reception and entertainment during the week 
which she spent at Oxford, in 4566, were equally splendid with 
any others; orations, dissertations, Latin sermons, disprta. 
tions, and poetic effusions, were supplied in abundance, and 
the acting of plays was not suffered to be wanting. This nar, 
rative is accompanied by a large map of Osxtord, 1566, to 
gether with seventeen plates of Colleges and Halls. 
It is not practicable for us to enumerate the multifarious, 
topics which this volume offers to attention; but. it will pe. 
Yeadily supposed that, while many instruct or amuse, some” 
are less worthy of regard. It appears to us from these col- 
lections, and from general history, that this great queen. lived. 
in jeopardy as to her personal safety; and that her fears and 
apprehensions on the. subject, notwithstanding her magnani- 
mity, if too frequently, were yet too justly excited. Hovour- 
ed and beloved by the greater part of her subjects, she had in. 
the popish party adversaries who were bigotted, virulent, and. 
implacable ; - -while others, not less dangerous, were ambi- 
_ tious, totally unprincipled, and prepared for any party, ox any. 
measures, which might tend to gratify their wishes. . A Jets 
ter (in French) from the queen of England to. ‘Henry. ly. 
of France, after. his conversion, is said to be. given § from. 
the original, in cardinal Mazarin’s state-papers, in the libray 
ry of the duke of Brunswick.’ It is ‘short, -but spirited, -and, 
_ worth preservation; being honourable to the memosy of: 
Elizabeth, as proving that amid dangers, difhculties, and f¢ gars, 
on every side, and notwithstanding. strong prejudices,. 
mistakes,-and bad counsels, she was faithful to the protestant 
1 and to the w elfare of her subjects. Some wwerses on’ 
the 
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the queen’s death occupy 230 pages; they manifest great Ia- 
bour, as well as acquaintance both with the Latin and the 
Greek. The sumptuary laws, published and enforced in the 
year 1580, reduced enormous ruffs to more moderate dimen- 
sions, and restricted swords to the length of three feet. 
¢¢ The French ambassador,” we are informed in a letter of lord 
Talbot, * (Mounswer Mouiser) ridinge to take the ayer, in his 
returne cam thorow Smithfeld, and ther, at the barrs, wag 
steayed by thos offisers that sitteth to cut sourds, by reason 
his raper was longer than the statute. He was in a great 
feaurie and dreawe his raper. In the meane season my lord 
Henry Seamore cam and so steayed the matt’. Hir Ma, is 
greatlie ofended with the oficers, in that they wanted judg- 
ment.” 

Without farther regard to the Threno-Thriambeuticon,* and 
various other particulars, we must now take our leave of this 
illustrious queen, and proceed to a few brief remarks relative 
to the king, her less deserving successor. A narrative of his 
‘ departure from Edenbrough, ’till his receving at London,’ is 

rinted by Thomas Creede, for Thomas Millington, 1603. 
t is not an insignificant performance, but manifests sense and 
spirit, and will amuse and inform many readers. Its language 


- also is rather superior to that which prevailed in those days, and 


its observations are occasionally smart, lively, and instructive ; 
though its general air, according with the times, is that of 
prerogative royal.—The description of the reception and enter- 
tainment of James 1. at the house of ‘ Maister Oliver Crom- 
well’ is striking and impressive, when viewed in connection 
with those great events which, in the lapse of several following 
years, arose in that family. Maister Oliver treated his royal 
guest, with all his numerous attendants, and indeed all the 
surrounding neighberhood, in that generous and sumptuous 
manner which placed his house among some of the most dis- 
tinguished on that memorable occasion. 

- Whether the experiment, as to strength and courage, 
which on a visit to the Tower the king and prince were 

rompted to make between the lion and the English ‘ mastiffe 
dog,’ did them honour, or was an act of unnecessary cruelty, 
we will not peremptorily determine: but in an encounter with 
three of the Jatter, in succession, the lion was victorious, though 
much injured. ‘The king (says the writer,) perceived the 
lion greatly tq excede the dog in strength, but nothing in no- 
ble heart and courage.’ It is sensibly added ; ‘the lion hath 





* Such.is the style of the Cambridge lamentations on the death of 


her majesty. 
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mot any peculiar or proper kinde of fight, as hath the dog, 
beare, or bull, but only a ravenous kind of surprizing for prey.” 
It was in the year 1615, that the king was so highly de- 
lighted at Cambridge by the comedy called Jgnoramus, acted in 
his presence ; and it is not surprising that a ridicule of the = 
common law should be acceptable to him, who was much ‘ 
more disposed to favour laws enacted by the sole authority of rh 
the Roman emperors. Such will be the case with arbitrary ‘ 
and tyrannical princes; while those of benevolent sentiments i 
will have a prevalent respect for the benefit and welfare of the Fy 
subject. f 
Here we check our Progress, and can only add that, besides | 
engravings already mentioned, this volume presents to us a { 
portrait of lady Jane Grey,—a view and plan of Elvetham, 
(or Eltham),—a decanter ornamented by queen Elizabeth,— 
a plan of the town and harbour of Dover, temp. Elizabeth,— f 
and various Autographs, worked in the letter-press. i | 
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Arr. XIII. Picturesque Tour through Spain. By Henry Swinburne, | 
Esq. Embellished with twenty Engravings, by Watts, Medland, { 
Angus, Mitan, &c. Folio, 31. 138. 6d. Boards. Orme. 

¥ 


HIS work is dedicated to Lord Holland by Mr. Orme, the 
publisher, but he has given no preface, introduction, or 
advertisement, to explain in what way he obtained possession 
of the drawings from which the copper-plate engravings here 
exhibited were made, nor at what time the views by the late Mr. ‘ 
Swinburne were taken. From turning to our account of this | ; 

gentleman’s * Travels through Spain in the Years 1775 and 
1776,” (see M.R. Vol. Ixi. p. 138,) and comparing our ex- | 
tracts with the letter-press of the Tour before us, it appears 
to us that the descriptive part has little of novelty, and that | : 

the embellishments constitute the chief merit of this under- 
taking. The short notices, in English and French, prefixed 
to the plates, may probably be the work of the editor: but 
the long details at the end seem to be copied from Mr. Swin- 
burne’s travels long ago published. Surely the editor should 
not have offered a volume of this nature to the world without 
explanation ; and have worked up old matter into the form of 
a new Picturesque Tour, with the date of the year 1806; 
which had been printed in a less ostentatious form nearly thirty 
years ago. A recent account of such a country as Spain would 
have béen very acceptable : but we sustain a disappointment, 
when, after having attended the traveller through the mast 
éclebrated cities and towns belonging to the Spanish monarchy, 
we 

















we:discover that we ‘have been listening. tq an gid instead of a 
new relation, If, however, we cagnot approve this. mode of 
yamping up old materials, we must do justice to Mr. Orme 
by stating that he has employed able artists in making the 
copper-plates from Mr. Swinburne’s drawings, and that the 
stroke-engravings are beautifully executed. ‘The subjects of 
them are Burgos, in Old Castile, the Vale of Marg, in Valencia, 
the Bridge of Perpignan, in Roussillon, Seville, in Andalusia, 
Duenas, in Old Castile, Granada, Miranda del Ebro, Montesa, 
the Generaliffe or Alhambra, a palace of the kings of Granada, 
the Pass of Bellegarde, the ruins of the Castle of La Puebla, 
jn Biseay,. Gate cf the Cid at Valencia, Barcelona, Ruins of the 
castle of Las Navas, in Andalusia, Adladrid, Tower of Almenas 
ra, the Moorish. Queen's private apartment in the Alhambra, 
Malaga, Oropesa, and Toledo. These views cannot fail .to 
convey 2 tolerable idea of the position, character, and external 
‘appearance of Spanish towns and edifices, and of the scenery 


‘of this truly picturesque country. 

As the.short accounts of places prehxed to the engravings 
may possibly be more recent than the letter-press at the end, 
which professedly constitutes the ‘our, we shall venture to 


transcribe the sketch of Malaga: 


¢ The ancient city of Malaga, seated on the shore of the Mediter- 
yaiean fea, is a fortified sea port in the kingdom of Granada,- 266 
miles to the south of Madrid. That it was founded in a remate period, 
cannot .be questioned ; and the antiquaries affirm that it was built by 
the Pheenicians 800 years before the christian xra. It stands at the 
foot of a very steep mountain, upon which are two old castles, one 
which crowns the summit of the mountain, is called GipraLraro, 
and was built in the year 1280, by a moorish governor. The other 
éastle, called Atcazana, stands but a little above the city, and is 
very strong of its kind, having a double wall, flanked by a hundred 
and ten towers. | 47 
6 Malagais a bishop’s sce. Its cathedral is a modern building of 
white marble, and deemed one of the handsomest in Spain. -- lt is 
in reality a stupendous pile, begun by Philip I1. while married te 
Mary queen of England, and their united arms are still to be seen 
over the door. It is said by some to te as large as St. Paul’s, in 


London. | 
© This populous and well built city is of a circular form, sur- 


rounded by a double wall, with stately towers, and nine‘gates. On 


éne side the sea washes its walls, and on the other runs the little ri- 
ver Quadalguivirite, over which there is a handsome bridge. ‘A 
good harbour renders this city a considerable place of trade, and it 
issmuch frequented by the English, “who send many ships hither 
annually for cargoes of wine and fruit. ‘The port is rendered safe 
and. commodious by means of a fine mole and quay 700 yards in 
length, with stairs for taking water, and several short stout pil- 
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lars of jasper, to which ships are made fast by hawsers. Iv has 
also a chapel upon it, for the accommodation of sea. faring people: 

‘ The country and grounds all around being covered with vines, 
and the greatest variety of delicious fruits; yicld a very luxuriant and 
beautiful prospect both from the land and the sea. Its choice wites, 
raisins, oranges, lemons, almonds, and figs, are well known from 
the great quantities imported into England. Other foreign natioits 
likewise trade largely at this port, whence it enjoys a considerable 
share of opulence. ‘The wine we term.Mountain, which. was once 
in @onsiderable repute in this country, and of which the consump- 
tion was consequently great, though of late other white wines hate 
become more fashionable amangst us, 13 the produce of the vinéyards 
on the hilly country in the vicinity of this city. Their cultivation 
requires but little trouble, for the vines are planted in rows, without 
props; the intervals are ploughed with oxen once a yéar, and the 
shoots are pruned, which is almost all the dressing employed on 
them. Formerly ten thousand butts of wine were shipped from this 
port every year; but the quantity is‘zoz (we are.not told to what pe+ 
riod this now refers) considerably diminished. The grapes of which the 
choicest raisins are made have the stem half cut through, and in this 
state they are left four days to dry and candy in the sun, before they 
are finally gathered. : $ 9442 

‘ The mountains that surround the town, though they much 
increase the beauty of thé prospect, render the place insufferably 
hot during the greater part of the year. To an unreflecting stran- 
ger, too, the narrowness of its streets might be deemed.an incon- 
venience ; but this, on the contrary, is.an advantage, for it renders 
the current of air through thein more brisk, and admits less sun. Ip 
winter, however, it is a delightful retreat for those who wish to en- 
joy summer all the year round, as you may here find the gar- 
dens adorned with roses in full bloom in the month of January, 
and have the sense of smell regaled with the fragrance of the orange 
groves.” {out . ee 

We know not whether we may regard this account ds penned 
by Mr. Swinburne: but, whoever was the author, it conveys 
information, and therefore may not be unacceptable to most 


readers. brow . 
The English and French notices. prefixed to the plates are 


- 
-4 


not always exact copies of cach other. Ne ‘Moy 
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Art.14.  <Archeologia Greca, or thie Antiquities of Greece ; bein 
an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks; chiefly 
designed to illustrate the Greek Classics, by explaining Words aad 
‘Phrases according to the Rites and Customs to which they refer. 
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To which are prefixed a brief History of the Grecian States, and 
biographical Sketches of the principal Greek writers. By the 
Rev. John Robinson, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of 
the Free Grammar School at Ravenstonedale, in Westmoreland. 
8vo. pp. 618. 128. Boards. R. Phillips. 1807. 


ME: Robinson impresses his reader with no mean opinion of his erue 
“"~ dition and industry, by enumerating the works consulted by him 
with a view to the present compilation: viz. Potter’s Archeologia 
Graca, the Travels of Anacharsis, Lakemacher, Lambert Bos with 
Leisner’s notes, de Pauw’s Dissertations, and Cragius de Republicé 
Lacedemoniorum. In making out this catalogue, however, we doubt 
whether he has done himself complete justice, for he appears to us to 
be under considerable obligations to a book which he has entirely 
emitted to mention ; we mean Dr. Harwood’s Grecian Antiquities, 

ublished, in 1801, as an avowed abridgement from the too prolix 
treatise of Archbishop Potter. The disposition of the chapters is 
indeed somewhat different, but their internal arrangement and con. 
tents are almost precisely the same 5 and Mr. Robinson makes a few 
alterations in the language of his precursor, of which we shall give one 
specimen. The chapter on Military Armour and Weapons is thus 
opened by Dr. Harwood: ‘‘ According to mythology, Mars was 
the first who wore armour. He employed Vulcan, a smith in the 
Isle of Lemnos, so eminent as to be deified and honoured with the 
protection of his own trade ; although the people of Lemnos were 
afterwards branded with infamy for so destructive an invention ; hence 
they are called Zwzses, (Homer’s Iliad «) and their country wwems; 
(Apoll. Arg. 2.).”” Mr. Robinson more elegantly writes: * My- 
thologiste 4 us that Mars was the first who put on armour, and who 

thaps for that reason was called the god of war. He is said to 

ve employed for that purpose Vulcan, @ smith in the Isle of Lem- 
nos, 80 eminent ia his art that he was deified, and honoured with thé 
protection of his own.trade. But the Lemnians were represented as 
the common enemies of mankind, and branded with infamy for so 
destructive an invention, aud hence they were called Ysvz«; (Hom. IT, 
a) and their country was denominated Ewrns ( Apollon. Argon. II.)? 
‘We have d as far as the quotation from Apollonius, for the 
purpose of semarkiog that Mr. Robinson’s figures are Roman, while 
these of Dr. Harwood are Arabic, which throws a difference on the 
face of the work : byt, allowing for that difference, and for variations 
of style similar to those which we have mentioned, this chapter, and 
mes ny others in the volume, are exactly the same. 

An atsinional book is introduced, which relates exclusively to thie 
Government and Customs of Sparta: but, great part of it is to be 
Sound passim in Harwood, who extracted the matter from Potter, 
jocidentally depicting the Lacedzmonian manners aad laws, while those 
of Athens formed the leading subject of their descriptions. | 

In the Biographical Sketch of Greek writers prefixed by Mr. Ro- 
binson, we were a little surprised at the omission of the celebrated 
names of Archilochus, Aleman, Theopompus, Demetrius Phale- 


reus, Agathon, and others, Theis works, indced, are bost: but 
; this 
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this reason does not justify the author’s silence in regard to Tyrtzus, 
Longinus, Callistratus, Callimachus, Athenzus, and Theophrastus. 
Perhaps Mr. R. thinks that they do not fall under the description of 


principal writers. Still, we confess ourselves at a loss to discover a . 


satisfactory reason for excluding the whole class of philosophers ; nor 
does Mr. R. inform us by what means Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
and Antoninus Pius, have forfeited the honour of his notice. This 
omission reminds us of the publisher who announced a complete edi- 
tion of Shakspeare’s works in weekly numbers, but stepped short, 
without having included the tragedies of Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, 
and Othello. 


Art. 15. The History of the Town of Malmesbury, and of its ancient 
Abbey, the Remains of which magnificent Edifice are still used 
asa Parish Church, together with Memoirs of eminent Natives, 
and other distinguished Characters, who were connected with the 
Abbey or Town, (embellished with Engravings.) By the late 
Rev. J.M. Moffat, of Malmesbury. 8vo. pp. 249. 78. 6d. 
Boards. Rivingtons. . : 

In this work, the author has-endeavoured to blend entertainment 
with dry antiquarian information ; and, by occasional appropriate 
remarks and illustrations, to make it more interesting than it might 
otherwise have proved. After a concise history of the Town, an 
elaborate account of the celebrated Abbey is given ; affording a’ 
view of monachism from its commencement, and various particulars 
respecting the different modes of architecture in religious edifices.’ 
In the section relating to the Borough, we have a statement of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the feudal system ; and after a few ex- 
tracts from Domesday Book, we are supplied with some explanato 
matter, extracted chiefly from Blackstone and Wyndham’s Wilt. 
shire. In discussing the various subjects contained in this volume, 
the author has succeeded in interspersing much miscellaneous, yet 
connected information ; his researches are elaborate, his reading is 
extensive, and his judgment is correct. He ecemed to be desirous 
of omitting nothing that would leave his book ihcomplete, and the 
_ able manner in which it is executed shews the success of his endea- 

vours. To those persons who wish to obtain information respect- 
ing Malmesbury, we therefore recommend thts publication, as one 


from which they will receive considerable gratification. W:Re-s. 


Art. 16. History and Antiquities of Stratford-upon- Avon, compris. 
ing a Description of the Collegiate Church, the Life of Shak- 
speare, and Copies of several Documents relating to him and his 
Family, never before printed ; with a biographical Sketch of 
ether eminent Characters, natives of, or who have resided in, 
Stratford. To which is added, a particular Account of the 
Jubilee, celebrated at Stratford in Honour of our immortal Bard. 
With eight -Engravings. By R.B, Wheler. 8vo. pp. 22g. 
93. Ward, Stratford. Longman and Co., London. 

Much useful information is here conveyed respecting the place 
which the work professes to describe ; and so far the reader will 
find himself rewarded in the perusal: but of the arrangement 
we cannot speak much in commendation ; the articles are in an ap- 
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parently confused order, and no table of contents elucidates the 
-plan: the insertion of Latin quotations in the. text, however ex- 
planatoty, will to common readers have a forbidding aspect ; and the. 
monumental inscriptions, with the scarce documents relating to 
Shakspeare and his family, cannot in general be very interesting. 
Were a new edition required, we would recommend that those 
parts. which are universally acceptable shoull be methodically 
arranged, and that such as concern more particularly individual 
families, and antiquaries, should be printed in a smaller type in au 
appendix. ~ Pre Ce cone | W-Res 
ae | _ RELIGIOUS. | 
Art.17. 4 Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. Beilby, Porteus, Lord Bi- 
shop of London, au the Subject of his Citation, of the Writer be- 
. fore the Spiritual Court ; on an-unfounded, Charge respecting cer- 
. tuin Doetrines contained in his Visitation, Discourse, preached 
_ before Dr..Gretton, Archdeacon of Essex, at Danbury, July 8, 
1806 *. By Francis Stone, M.A. F. A. S. Rector of Cold .Nor- 
« ton, Essex. 8vo. 18. 6d. Katon. of iad 7 
. We have heard of some clergymen who, in performing the  of- 
fices of devotion prescribed in the book of common prayer, consider 
themselves only as readers, and not as persons bound to an adoptiva 
of the sentiments which this public form expresses: but we never 
met with so unequivocal an example of the kind as in the instance 
of Mr. Stone: who not only declares his disbelief of the prominent 
doctrines of the liturgy, and consequently avows his reading in.the 
desk to be a mere matter of form, but maintains that the posterior 
engagement, into which he solemnly entered with his ordaining Bi- 
shop, rescinded the prior subscription to the articles. As far as 
argument is concerned, he makes out his case; but, if he be logi- 
cally right, must he not be practically wrong? If he be a rigid 
ynitarian, believing in the proper humanity of Christ, ought 
he to be the conductor of a trinitarian service? ‘To read the 
Litany in the desk, and'then to ascend the pulpit, and to tell 
bis congregration that the worship of Christ is idolatry, is a kind 
of farce which ought not to be played off before christians assembled 
for the serious purposes of devotion and instruction. As to the 
prudence of the Bishop of London, in citing Mr. Stone into the spi- 
‘ritual court for his visitation sermon, we have our doubts; yet we 
cannot entirely approve the defence which is here made. If, however, 
€onscience be put out of the question, it-must be allowed that Mr. 
Stone takes very strong ground. - He quotes the words of the en- 
gfagement which he made with the Bishop at his ordination, to prove 
that, in preaching, nothing but his individual persuasion of the true 
séiise of scripture was to guide him. One of the questions proposed 
to him in the ordination service runs thus: ** Are you determined 
out of the scriptures to instruct the peopie committed to your 
charge, and to teach nothing, as -required of necessity to. eternal 
salvation, but that which, you shall be persuaded, may be concluded 
and proved by scripture ;”” to which the answer is; ** I am so per- 
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* See Rev. Vol. lit. N.S. p. 333. 
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suaded, and have so determined, by God’s grace.” On this basis, 
Mr. Stone contends that he is liberated from the authority of the arti- 
cles, and of the Bishops in the province of preaching ; and that he is 
at full liberty to declare his own individual sense of scripture, without 
attending to its agreement or dissonance with the doctrines read in 
the desk. He observes: a 

‘ These engagements, my lord, liberate me from all obligation to 
consider, whether the doctrines advanced in my visitation discourse 
he agreeable or disagreeable to certain theological positions main- 
tained in ‘* some one,” or in * more of the’’ thirty-nine articles: I 
deny their authority over my conscience, in points of faith, of human 
invention, or interpretation.— Thus liberated, 1 have no more con- 
cern with them than with the reveries of the Koran, or with the 
fables of the Talmud. It is futile, therefore, to accuse me of ** re= 
volting from, impugning, or depraving’’ them, as I am justified by 
these my solemn engagements with my ordaining Bishop, to treat 
them as so many non-entities, as far as respects my instruction of 
the people committed to my charge,’’—and to be solicitous only to 
teach them what I am persuaded or convinced is ‘‘ agreeable to the 
word of God,’’ or gospel truth, and that alone.’ 

After this vindication of his christian liberty, Mr. Stone proceeds 
to inform the Bishop how he himself should have acted had the case 
been -reversed ; stating the sort of languagé which, had he been a 
Bishop, he should have employed, against an unitarian preacher in the 
established church; and he concludes with subscribing himself ¢ his 
lordship’s injured fellow servant in the Lord.’ 


Art. 18. A Collection of Evidences for the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev, A. Freston, A.M. Rector of Edgeworth, 
‘Glocester. 8vo. pp. 86. 2s. 6d. Cadelland Davies. 1807. 
This work is intended as an antidote to the Unitarian doctrine 
preached by Mr. Stone in his visitation discourse*; and after so bold 
an attack on the Trinitarian faith by one ef the members of the na- 
tional church, we are not surprized that some champion should ap- 
ear to check the heresy so exultingly avowed from spreading among 
the established clergy. The rector of Edgeworth, like the rector 
of Cold-Norton, quotes the sixth articlex—which declares that 
‘whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required as an article of faith,’?—as containing 
a wise principle in the settlement of christian doctrine ; and he pro- 
poses to examine Holy Scripture for this purpese: but ia the 
very prospectus of his undertaking, he introduces aterm which cere 
tainly is not to be read in scripture, very God of very God, and gives 
himself unnecessary trouble, (or, as the lawyers would say, travels 
out of the record,) by adducing the testimony of the Fathers, when 
the question is what can or cannot be proved sole/y by she Scriptures. 
The matter is truly important, and ought to be closely argued. 
Mr. F. comprises the substance of the evidences, which he proe 
duces in favor of the divinity of Christ, under six heads ; 





* See Rev. Vol. liti. N.S. p. 333. 
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6. Under the First, T shall ec mprise (he says) the Descti iption of the 
Messiah in the ¢ Id Testament. 

* Secondly. —TI shall bring forward our Saviour’s Assertions res- 
pecting himself; Assertions totally inconsistent with the humility 
and piety of his character, if he were any other than very God of very 
God. 

‘ Thirdly.—I shall adduce from Scripture, and from History, the 
Opinions of his Friends concer ning him. 

‘ Fourthly, —I shall take advantage of the Concessions of his 
Enémies. 

‘ Fifthly.—1 shall endeavour to answer some Objections. which 
have been made to this doctrine. 

‘ Sixthly —The sixth Section will contain a brief recapitulation of 
the Argument, or Synopsis of the whole Work.’ 

Among the concessions of enemies, the Koran is quoted: but 
surely a reference to this book is unhappy; for here it is expressly 
said that ** God'is not the third of three.” (Sce Sale’s Koran, Chap. 
5-) We lay no stress on this evidence: but an author, when he 
quotes, should be cautious. We suspect that some of Mr. F,’s 
testimonics, and some of his answers to objections, will cxcite a 
smile in’ Mr. Stone, and in other unitarians: but we wish not to 
make ourselves a party in the controversy, and shall ovly say of the 
reasoning in this pamphlet, valeat quantum valere potest. 


Art..19. Parochial Discourses for the Information of the Common 
People, wpon the Advent of Christ, and other Events relative to 
his ‘Mission and. Character. ‘To which are added two Assize Ser- 
mons, preached at the Lent and Summer Assizes holden at 
Chelmsford, 1795. By W. H. Reynell, M. A. Minister of Horn- 
church, Essex. 8vo. pp- 227. 58 Sewed, Cadell and Davies. 


- Professing to write for the benefit of the uneducated, this author 
has endeavoured ‘ withovt affectation of novelty, of fine writing or of 
Jearning, to communicate by common place arguments, taken from 
gcriptural history, as it is read in our English translation of the 
Bible,’ a practical knowlege of the religion which they profess, 
He undertakes particularly to illustrate the connection which eub- 
sists between the two parts of divine revelation ; and. we agree with 
him in thinking that this is very necessary to a clear elucidation of 
the sacred scriptures: but we are also of opinion that, in the execu- 
tion of such a task, especially for the advantage of the common peo- 
ple, we ought to guard against the influence of fancy and system, 
which often seduce commentators to bring texts and circumstances 
together, that have not che smallest reference or relation to each 
other. The history of the Bible is rather perplexed than elucidated 
by this conduct, into which Mr. R. is too often betrayed in these 
parochial discourses. We shall quote an instance or two: * When 
Balaam says, ‘let me die the death of the righteous ! !?? to whom do 
his words more directly apply than to the Saviour dying on the cross ?” 
Can, -however, the common people.who. read the scriptures have 
any idea that these words refer elther cirectly. or indirectly to the 


Messiah ; or that Balaam, “in wishing that ‘his latrer-end. might. be 
like 
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jike the righteous,” had any reference to the Saviour dying on the 
cross?—Mr. R., in the sermon on Innocents’ day, very correctly states 
to his readers that the expression in the Evangelists, “‘ then was. ful. 
filed,’ does net always mean direct accomplishment, but rather refers 
to circumstances of correspondencé or description ; and if this fact be 
admitted, we ought not, without any warranty from the N. T., to be : 
precipitate in converting every circumstance in the O. T. into a F 
type ora prophecy. Mr. R. notices the silence of our Lord and 





his apostles on the murder of the Innocents by Herod, and observes ] 
that there is nothing in the Gospel like allusion to their catastro- | 
phe, except we conjecture that our Saviour adverted to it, in saying f 


<<‘ suffer the little children to come unto me, for of such is the king : 
dom of .heaven :”? but we must ask, can plain people who read this 
passage with its context imagine such a reference? We may venture 
to say that it is utterly impossible.—It is added in the same sermon } 
that there ‘is perhaps a presumed allusion in the epistle for Inno- 
cents’ day, (Rev. XIV.) where they are stiled ‘the first fruits : ij 
unto God and to the Lamb,” and being there described as eminently 
blessed and found without fault before the throne of God, we have 

encouragement to believe, that all children who die before they ar- 
rive at an age of the knowlege of good and evil, are received into the 
bosom of their Father who is in heaven: which takes away every | 
r scruple concerning the old topic of dispute, original sin.” This doc. | 
trine can be deduced from other premises, if the passage, which is | 
« perhaps a presumed allusion to the murdered Innocents,’ be found in 
fact to allude to others. 

As calculated to render common hearers acquainted with the his- 
toric circumstances to which reference is made in the offices and festi- if 
vals of the Church, these sermons will be found useful. ‘The preacher 
cautions them against considering the formal part of the rite of bap- 
tism as a spell or charm, and counsels them to be properly solicitous i 


aS 


for the religious education of their children, as weil as for their own 
improvement in divine knowlege by the study of the Scriptures. 
The two assize sermons annexed have for their titl * Law de- 


pendent upon Religion,’ and clearly establish this important principle. Wf “+. , | 
Art. 20. 4 Second Defence of Revealed Religion, in two Sermons, q 
_ preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. By Richard Watson, 4 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Landaff. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell and if 
Davies. 1807. + 


Judging from mere internal evidence, we should never have conjec- 
tured that these sermons were the compositions of the ingenious and 
philosophical Dr. Watson ; and they are so very inferior to his 
former productions, that we could almost doubt the testimony of the 
title-page which assigns them to his pen, Indeed, we do not 
remember to have any where met with argumentation more lame and 
inefficient. In his defence both of Revealed Religion, (the subject 
of the first discourse, ) and of the doctrine of Atonement, or moral é 
substitution, (the subject of the second, ) he evinces logical quibbling if 
: instead of sound reasoning, and affords rather macter of triumph | 
than of mortification to the Infidel and the Socinian, The Divine . 
| P 2 Mission 
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Mission of our Blessed Saviour can be more satisfactorily supported 
than by such logic as the Bishop of Landaff employs in the following 


passage : 

ts, Many Heathens and many Jews, contemporaries with Jesus and 
his Apostles, embraced Christianity on its first promulgation; the 
descendants of these men, in a direct line from father to son, may 
amount to about seventy persons: ask one of these descendants why 
he believes the Christian Religion to be true—he will answer, his 
father believed it to be true, his grandfather believed it to be true, 
al] his progenitors, amounting to about seventy persons, believed it 
to be true ; but that the first of them did not merely believe, he knew 
it to be true, for he had been an eye witness of the miracles 
Wrought by Jesus, or by the Apostles in the name of Jesus. 

‘ To this an unbeliever may reply—Ask a Jew why he believes 
the Christian Religion to be false—he will answer, his father believed 
It to be faise, his grandfather believed it to be false, all his pro- 

enitors, amounting to about seventy persons, believed it to be false ; 
But that the first of them did not merely believe, he knew it to be 
false. I deny the conclusion; the seventieth progenitor of the Jew 
did not know the Christian Religion to be false, for he did know 
that Jesus and his Apostles wrought miracles; and no religion 
ean be false which has real unquestioned miracles for its foundas 
tion,’ 

We cannot pereeive with what shadow of propriety the Bishop 
can deny the conclusion from the Jew’s premises, after having rashly 
ventured (which the cause does not require) to erect an argument in 
favour of Christianity on the descent of faith from father to son. As 
far as these kinds of assertions avail, (and they avail nothing, ) the un- 
believer of the present day has equal reason for maintaining that the 
regular descent of infidelity from one Jew to another is as valid an ar- 

ument against Christianity, as the regular descent of faith from one 

hristian to another is an argument in its favour. What would be 
said of a similar adduction of the truth of Mohammedanism ? —We 
think, also, that the infidel will smile at the Bishop when he asks, 
who can say that the occurrence of miracles in particular ages are 
not a part of an infinite chain of causes and effects?” for this is in fact 
asking whether Miracles be natural events. 

‘ On reviewing his first sermon in the course of delivering the second, 
Bishop Watson pronounces it to be * close and logical argumentation :” 
but we can find little of this quality in either discourse. That his ex- 
planation of the vicarious sacrifice 16 laboured, and as unsatisfactory 
to himself as it must be to all his readers, the conclusion will shew: 

¢ You perceive (brethren) from what has been said, that the opinion 
ef the speaker deans to that of those who give a literal rather than a 
figurative interpretation to those texts which represent Christ—as 
“laying down his life for his sheep—as purchasing the Church with 
his blood—as putting away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” ‘There 
are many other men, both inthis and in other countries, of great piety, 
probity, and learning, who reject a literal interpretation as irrecon- 
eileably hostile to the justice, the benignity, the holiness of the 
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Though Dr. W. endeavours to an towards the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, he seems to take this obliquity against his will, and as an ortho- 
dox divine he acquits himself with no success. Even with all his lo- 
gic, he makes little *progress with his free grace, clogged by previous 


and subsequent conditions. Mo y 


LAW. 


Art. 21. Some Observations on the Constitution and Forms of Pro- 
ceeding of the Court of Session in Scotland; with Remarks on the 
Bill now (lately) depending in the House of Lords for its Re- 
form. By John Peter Grant, Esq. Advocate and Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. pp. 135. 5s. Clarkeand Sons. 1807, © 
If any persons have an interest in retaining in force an oppressive 

law or burthensome usage, we hear of nothing but the wisdom of our 

ancestors, and the danger of innovation: but on other occasions 
the same persons violate the maxims of these same ancestors with 
very little scruple. Our good forefathers thought that measures 
and regulations which respected our internal concerns were matters 
of the first importance, but the fashion has of late much changed 
in this respect; and it has become the mode to represent the pains 
which statesmen bestow on such discussions as no better than mere 
inaction. ‘The learned gentlenian before us is no convert to this 
doctrine, but highly applauds the late proposition for a reform in 
the Court of Session in Scotland. We have already had occasion 
to advert to the grounds of this great regulation, (see Rev. Vol. liti. 

p. 440.) which are here stated in a very masterly way; and the 

whole tract shews the liberal mind, the philosophical spirit, and the 

respectable attainments of the author. One feature of this measure, 
as proposed by Lord Grenville, if our information be correct, is 

omitted in Lord Eldon’s bill, (which supersedes that of Lord G.,) 

namely that of trial by jury in civil causes ; an omission which our ha- 

pits and notions would have led us to regret, even if we had not pe- 
rused Mr.Grant’s observations on this point, which are very happy 
and forcible. Speaking of it, he thus concludes his pamphlet : | 
‘ Phe trial by jury in civil causes possesses so many, and such 
obvious advantages, as to require, one should think, very little al- 
istration. Some of its advantages for detexmizing a particular cause, 
it has been already attempted to point out. But these are very far 
from constituting all that it possesses. Those it produces in a poli- 
tical view are of yet more extensive importance. Not only do a 
certain number of plain men appear better adapted for determining 
on the truth of a plain fact, and keeping it separate from any no- 
tions of legal inference of which they know nothing, or subtile and: 
frivolous doubts and conjectures to which they are quite unac-’ 
customed—not only is it impossible to confound before them the 

Jain fact, which they see and apprehend, with intricate matters of 

law, of which they profess to be ignorant, and with which they 

feel they have nothing to do—not only are ail the attention, all the 
recollection, ail-the best feelings ef the judge more completely 
cailed forth in collecting the facts, and in stating the result, as it 
eccurs to his own mind, to a jury of plain and independent men, 
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when he knows that these men have their whole_minds bent upon 
watching his procedure, and that they early form their opinion not 
merely of the cause but of him; but besides these circumtances, 
that are sufficient of themselves to recommen’ it, the trial by 
jury stamps in the breast of every inhabitant of the country, the 
feeling that he himself is connected with the administration of its 
justice. On the one hand it diffuses generally the knowledge of. 
how justice is administered ; and on the other, it,imparts to the 
judges the conviction that their conduct is matter of universal 
observation. and critisism. | But enough has been said on the 
subject. ‘The objections to trial by jury in civil causes cannot 
but be trifling and minute. Its advantages are great and ex- 
tensive. It were almost sufficient to say, that where justice has 
been ill and partially administered, there have been no juries ; where- 
ever there have been juries, its course has been uniform, satisfactory, 
and unimpeachable. With those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing these different modes of its administration, the introduc- 
tion of juries would alone be sufficient to secure to the present pro- 
osition their most warm and hearty concurrence. But this, though ~ 
its leading feature, though that which alone would bestow many of 
its advantages, and without which none of them could be secure, is 
not its only claim to approbation. It goes further into the evils 
complained of, and applies itself to their removal with as much sim- 
plicity in its mode of acting, and as much promise of efficacy in its 
effects, as can be well conceived to exist in a measure of so extensive ' 
and so complicated a nature. : 
¢ On the whole, it promises to give to Scotland the greatest boon 
she has ever derived from the legislature—the greatest boon any 
legislature can bestow—the substitution for an inefficient, a tedious, 
an unsatisfactory, and an uncertain administration of justice between 
man and man, a system of judicial proceeding in every respect ac- 
gommodated to the encreasing fortunes of a flourishing, and intel- 
ligent people.’ 3 JO. 
+4 Art. 22. Digest of the Bankrupt Laws; with a Collection of 
3 





the Statutes, and of the Cases argued and determined in the 
Courts of Law and Equity upon that Subject. By Basil Mon- 
a tagu, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 3 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3. 
i Boards. Butterworth. : 

et | That among those who profess the law, many are not wanting 
| who are distinguished by a laudable ambition, and by meritorious 
industry, is sufficiently well known : but their efforts are directed to 
the accumulation of wealth, or to success in their profession, while 
they are contented with the fame which is confined to their own circle. 
Those. who appear in the character of authors, it should seem, fee] 
an entire indifference to distinction in that line: for to the merit of 
presenting luminous views of the doctrines of law, aeute criticisms 
on past decisions, and ingenious disquisitions on nice points, 
scarcely one writer in an age aspires; and rarely do we meet with 
a legal author who bestows pains on the distribution of his matter, 
the choice of his terms, or the structure of his style, in all which 
zespects the admirable commentaries of Mr. Justice Blackstone af- 
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ford so fine a model. Legal works, as is exemplified in that 
masterly performance, admit of perfection in the didactic style; and 
by acquiring this species of excellence, we conceive that the young 
lawyer, while he served our literature and attained a name in the 
republic of letters, might at the saine time lay a foundation for his 
own eminence in his profession. . 

The present performance is stated to be the result of many years 
of consideration. It is chiefly distinguished by the aim at method 
which it indicates: but this is less manifested ia profound views and 
accurate analyses of the subject, than in those formal divisions which 
logivians have heen in the habit of applying on alloccasions. It 1, 
however, a monument of laudable assiduity ; and the abridgement of 
the decided cases, of which the second and third volumes consist, 
will render it particularly acceptable to those who are not furnished 
with the numerous works from which they are selected. 


WEST INDIES. 


Art. 23. The Radical Cause of the present Distresses of the West 
India Planters pointed out; and the Inefficiency of the .Measures 
which have been hitherto proposed for relieving them demonstrat- 
ed. By William Spence, F.L.5. 8vo. pp. 103. 33. Cadell 
and Davies. 1807. . 

Though Mr. Spence has been unable to persuade us to discard 
Adam Smith in order to entertain dis new light, and to join him ja 
an idle attempt again to set up a discarded sophism of a fallen sect, 
{see our last No. p. 80.) and in overlooking the mighty influence 
which commerce has on production, he has fully satisfied us, 
and will convince all his readers, that the case of the West India 

Planters is no other than the simple and too frequent case of persons 
who have overstocked the market with a given article ; and that. it 
admits of no other effectual remedy than the ordinary cure, viz. that 
of diminishing the produce. ‘This matter is thoroughly sifted in the 
present pamphlet: but at the close of it, the author unfortunately 
introduces the notions promulgated in his former publication, and 
displays in a glaring light his inattention to that part ef political 
economy which respecis the causes of production. While, there- 
fore, the concluding pages of the work are thus contaminated with 
egregious errors, the preceding, and by far the greater part of it, is 

_ ably and judiciously executed. 

We cannot allow Mr. Spence to be a successful theorist, but we 
admit him to be an animated and dextrous controversialist. Ia the 
sound part of these pages, he shews much discrimination tn exposing 
the sophisms, and qualifying the conclustons, uf the advocates of 
the planters; and with equal felicity, he proves how groundless are 
many of their complaints, and how fuule and preposterous are some 
of the expedients which they wish the country to adopt in their 
favour. While he warns the state against the enactment of regula- 
tions which would be not less ineffectual than oppressive, he very 
properly admits the claims of this important and respectable body to 
the sympathy of the public,—and also to relief, if any scheme of 
administering it, that is equitable and practical, could be suggested. 
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Those are important chapters in political economy which teach 
that trade should be free, and that it rarely happens that it 1s not 
injured when governments interpose to regulate it- This is the part 
that principally bears on the subject of which Mr Spence here treats ; 
and while he betrays the most superficial ideas, 1f not a total igno- 
rance, of the fructifying operations of commerce, and of its general 
beneficial influence, he shews himself to be perfect master of the 
heads which apply to the case of the planters. It 1s, however, no 
uncommon thing to have just views of parts of a system, and to be 
able to apply them with success, though as a whole it is com- 
srechended very imperfectly ; and a man may be able practically to 
avail himself of particular heads, while he is absolutely incompetent 
to grasp the whole, to criticise and qualify it, and to ascertain all 


its bearings. s 


POLITICS. 


Art. 24. Commerce defended. An Answer to the Arguments by 
which Mr. Spence* and others have attempted to prove that Com- 
merce is not a Source of National Wealth. By James Mill, Esq. 
Author of an Essay on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Ex. 
portation of Corn. 8vo. pp. 154. 4s CC. and R. Baldwin. 
18038. 

The title of this tract might be supposed to point at a half civiliz- 
ed country, or at a despotic government which dooms to the 
exercise of arms all those who are not necessary to the labours of 
ag-iculture : for little would any person think that such a vindica- 
tion as the present could be requisite in a state, which has risen 
to unprecedented power and presperity by means of that object 
which is here defended; and that boasts of writers who have in- 
vestigated its nature, determined its province, and developed its ef- 
fects, so as to leave those of other nations far behind them in that 
vast field. : een 

Mr. Mill is aware of all the vulnerable points of his antagonist, and 
his thrusts are well aimed, and are rarely made without effect. It 
would seem that Mr. Spence had never bestowed a thought on the 
indirect influence of commerce on production; or rather, if he had 
not expressly admitted it, that he was in no degree aware of such 
influence; indeed, Mr Mill himself appears to us not much to have 
considered this circumstance, which requires only to be duly ap- 
preciated, and placed in a proper light, in order to expose in open 
day the fallacy and monstrous absurdity of Mr. Spence’s positions. 
It is on this oversight, and on the universally discarded tenet of the 
economists in regard to productive labour, that the strange super- 
structure rests which is said (mirabile dictu!) to engage the ad- 
miration of that fine genius, the revered judge of the Admiralty ! 
In the discussion on certain orders of council connected with this 
subject, we sincerely wish that this eminent person, while defending 
them, would state in his perspicuous and elegant language the 
principles and doctrines of the new professor of political eco- 
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nomy! This weuld indeed be a triumph to Mr. Spence, whatever 
may be the fate of his tenets; and it would certainly be a high 
gratification to every man of taste, if the lecture should, as such 
things sometimes do, present itself to the public eye. | 

Our readers will not be displeased here to meet with the senti- 
ments of an intelligent writer on a measure on which we refrain 
from giving any opiriton, till we become better acquainted with it : 

‘ The fact is, the British commerce has much more to fear from 
the injudicious regulations of the British government, than from the 
decrees of Bonaparte. The great instruments of that species of 
traffic, which must now be carried on with the Continent, are 
neutral bottoms. It will not be very difficult, however, for our 
ministers to put it out of the power of the neutrals to serve us in 
this important capacity. The late orders of council are of a nature 
to give effect to the decrees of Bonaparte, beyond any thing which 
the plenitude of his power could achieve. Instead of thwarting 
and restricting the intercourse of neutrals, Britain ought studiously 
to afford it every facility and accommodation. Wherever a neutral 
vessel obtains admittance into a continental port, means are afforded 
for introducing British goods.’ : 

We omit to notice a few minute errors and oversights in this 
pamphlet, in order to testify, as the friends of humanity and our 
country, our acknowlegements to the able author for his judicious 


observations on the necessity and expediency of peace. Jo. 


Art. 25. Present State of the British Constitution historically illustrate 
ed. By Britannicus. 8vo. pp. 182. 3s. Longman and Co, 
1807. 

If this pamphlet does not manifest deep research. and brilliant 
criticism, it contains just, Pal aan and for the most part accurate 
observations on a subject of the highest interest; and to men whose 
leisure and means of information are confined, this account of the 
origin and progress of our rights and liberties will be highly ac- 
ceptable. 

We are as zealous in vindicating a free press as this writer, but 
we cannot hold it to be the pure unalloyed blessing which it is here 
represented, since, like all other good things, it is liable to be 
abused. Its conduct on a late occasion was perhaps the principal cause 
of the present war, and we regard it as now interposing very ma- 
terial obstacles in the way of peace. It is not only at the service of 
the weak, the ignorant, and the prejudiced, but it lends itself to 
the speculators on the bad passions of men, and to the venal, who 
make the most active use of it. Yet we musi admit that these are 
partial evils, and its general benefits we have neither inclination 
hor interest to controvert.—We must also object to the unlimited 
compliments which the author pays to public opinion. It is often 
Jong deceived, and if it becomes right at last, this is all that can 
be said. The writer approves as little as we do of its late adoption 
of the No Popery cry, of its approbation of the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition, and of its anti-pacific turn. We admit its great services ; 


aud it is only against unqualified commendation that we speak. Jo- 
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Art. 26. <n important and infallible Secret discovered and developed 
in the Laws of Human Nature, to render the Valour of British 
Soldiers and the Freedom of British Citizens invincible. Ad- 
diessed to the British and American Nations. 8vo. 23. Eger- 
ton. — 

Every fungus of the brain now shoots up and becomes a pamphlet. 

The conceit of the present writer (who appears to be a military 

man) is that the British people display a peculiar spirit of sympathy 

: in association, end that this spirit, which augments physical force, 

- | when properly brought into action, must render Englishmen 

superior in force to all mankind. The simple maxim that an Enghsb- 

man will stand by his comrade is here magnified into a wonderful 


discovery, and communicated with a great parade of phraseology. Mo ¥y. 





Art. 27, Thoughts.on the Catholic Questios. By a Protestant of 

Ireland. vo. Pamphiet. Printed at Chatham, and sold in Lon- 

don by Budd. 

To determine the important question, ‘ should the restrauits 
against the Catholics be continued or repealed ?”” this writer institutes 
three distinct points of inquiry: ‘ 1. Whether, during any former 
period of our history, the restraints against the Catholics were con- 
ducive to the public good? 2. Whether, at the present period, 
these restraints redeem their partial evil by a greater sum of public 
benefit? 3. Whether, under the present new and awful position of 

affairs, a concession to the Catholics would be a measure peculiarly 
beneficial ? | 

In order to assist us in the solution of these questions, it is rematked 
that, however just and necessary the existence of test-laws might 
have been during the reign of Catholic persecution, while a Catho- 
lic prince pretended to the crown, and while a Catholic league and 
the political power of the Pope existed, yet, as none of these facts | 
are now to be enumerated among our dangers, the ground of alarm 
from the Catholic religion is diminished, gnd in course the reasons 
which once were urged in support of these laws do not now pre- 
vail. § Every circumstance (observes this writer,) has passed away, 
which formerly justified the exclusion of the Catholics from situations 
of trust and power.’ Fairly and successfully does he encounter the ap- 

| prehenstons of the advocates jor exclusion, by shewing the happy ef- 
$ fects which must result from ad meee Catholics into the legisla- 
' ture. This, he thinks, would be the most effectual way to expand 
their views, and to regenerate them. Give them the full privi- 
it Jeges of subjects, and Napoleon would cease to have a partisan in 
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Jreland. 
‘ The changes produced in the minds of the Catholics who should 


at 
obtain seats in Parliament, instead of endangering the establish- 
ment, would have a tendency directly the reverse. Remove from 
the Catholics the pressire of unnecessary restraints, and their un- 
derstandings will expand, | and the prejudices of their education 
wear away; the tide of public sen timent will circulate through their 
' breasts, they will cease to be a diseased excrescenee impeding the mo- 
tions of the bedy politi,’ : = 
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This is sound reason, which all who are conversant with the ope- } 
ration of koow!ec ou ive mind will understand. In truth, through | : . 
this pampi.ict, the writer’s views of the matter in debate are emi- | 
nently luminous, When he arrives at the lest branch of his Inquiry, | 4 
he demonstrates that religious disstivtics are not only unnecessary ) rn 
but injurious; that they paralyze the physical strength of the em- a 
pire; and that they ought, on-the principle of self-preservation, to 
be abrog2ted. 4 


We are directed to contrast our conduct with that of the enemy, 
who is tying together the bundle of twigs, while we are producing 
weakness by keeping them uncombined : , 
‘ With a policy commensurate to his ambition, every religious 
disability, every invidious distinction is abolished; he wields un- 
checked the immense population of ‘his empire, and hurls it against 
the tottering thrones of Europe. While this awful scene is acting, 
England, infatuated England! clings to the maxims of ages that are 
past, splits herself into religious parties, and severs the sinews of her | 
strength. Ye bigoted advocates of an obsolete policy ! ye injurious 
ewogists of the Third William !—if that great Monarch, who curbed 
the insolence of Lewis XIV. ard preserved tle liberties of Europe, 
should arise from the tomb and re-assume the sceptre of these realms, - sd 
what counsels would he sanction? With an attentive eye he would | os 
mark the signs of the times,” he would change his measures as 
the circumstances of the world underwent a change, and he would be 
a ready to acknowledge that what was wise in the seventeenth century, 
might, in the nineteenth, be the highest folly.’ 
In the energetic pleadings for the Catholics of Ireland, which this 
pamphlet contains, the spirit of disaffection is not fomented: but 
they are exttorted to be tranquil, to rely on the justice of their cause, 
and to look forwards, as they well may, with a dignified serenity, to 


ultimate success. IM. 
0-y. 


Art. 28. Bank of England. A Letter to the Proprietors of Bank Stock, 
in consequence of the Result of a general Meeting held at the 
Bank pursuant to Notice, 213t January 1808, on Special Affairs. 
8vo. 1s Ridgway. 

Alarming apprehensions are entertained by this writer, both for 
the Bank and for every chartered body, in consequence of the 
acquiescence of the governor and company in the requisition from 
ministers, of a loan of three millions, without interest, to the end of the rg 
mar. He ventures to prédict ‘that’ it wilt prove the death blow to | 
the security and liberty. of British subjects, if the property of every 
individual company is to be at the command of the mimster whenever 
he chooses to call for it; the Directors are accused of not adhering 
tothe spirit of their oaths; they are asked what right they have ta t 
accumulate a surplus without dividing it among the proprietors ; and ; 
they are reminded that it would not have been in the power of go- 
vernment to have taken it, had it been divided. This statement, as 
far as it goes, may be correct: but, since the coquetry which hag 
subsisted between the Government and the Bank, it may be wise not 
to Inquire too deeply. Both parties thoroughly understand each 
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other ; and perhaps the old lady of Thread-necdle street is perfectly 
aware that she shall be ro loser, by her apparent generosity to her 
gallant, who is well intitled to the loan which he solicits for past favors. 
Under existing circumstances, it may be for the benefit of all con. 


eerned that they should keep on good terms. Mo-y. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 29. 4 General Pronouncing Dictionary, shewing at one View 
the Orthography, Explanation, Accentuation, and Pronuncias 
tion of all the purest and most approved ‘Terms in the English 
Language, according to the most eminent Lexicographers and 
Orators. By William Enfield, M A. Author of Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 319. 3s. €d. boards, 
Crosby and Co. 1807. 

To express by letters the nice distinction between sounds is no 
easy task, and therefore no two persons who have attempted it have 
agreed in every particular, This, however, is not the only diffi- 
culty ; others arise from the different manner in which the same words 
are pronounced by persons of eminence and distinction ; and others, 
also, from the caprice of fashion: add to which, that the same 
words are pronounced in some respects variously by the same 
speaker, at different times, according as the subject is grave and so- 
Jemn or sprightly and gay. On account of these impediments, 


works of this nature can give only occasional assistance; and their. 


chief utility arises from consultation when a person hears words pro- 
nounced contrary to his accustomed manner, or from the use of thera 
which may be made by foreigners. | 

In examining the work before us, we find that the author has 
taken no small pains in the compilation of it. His scheme of the 
vowels makes them comprehend 22 sounds, and that of the conso- 
nants represents their powers to be likewise numerous. We were 
for the most part pleased with his mode of pronunciation: but we 
remarked that, were the soft sound of g represented by j, and not by 
dxh, it would be more intelligible, at least to English persons. We 
also think that, were an appendix inserted, containing the pronun- 
ciation of scriptural and other proper names, it would be a valuable 


addition. The paper ts good, and the typography is neat. 


Art. 30. Thoughts on the Subject of Education at School: addressed 
to his Friends. By John Bullar. 8vo. 436. Williams and 
Smith. 

We find by this pamphlet that Mr. Bullar is a schoolmaster at 
{or near) Southampton; and the branches of learning in which he 
proposes to instruct his pupils are here pointed out : But he chiefly 
enlarges on the religious education which he designs to give them ; 
aud he informs parents that he cannot allow any of his scholars 
to be absent from him on the Lord’s day, but that, though he hag 
no disesteem of the venerable, pathetic, and devotional liturgy of 
the established church, he shall insist on their attending him to his 
own place of religious worship. This notification is ingenuous, 
and the tract is sensibly written: but Mr. B. must expect that, as 
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a recommendation of his seminary, its influence must be confined 
within those bounds which he has himself in fact prescribed to 
it by his restrictions in religious matters. , 


Art. 31. Charles et Charlotte, ou Premiere Education de PEnfance. 
y2mo, 25. Boosey. 1807. | | 
By the aid of dialogues, fables, and short tales, it is here in- 

tended to teach young persons the first principles of knowlege, 

and just notions of things; and the work is adapted for the use of 
children who are begining to read the French language. 


Art. 32. L’lle des Enfans: Histoire Veéritable: par Madame de 

Genlis. 12mo. 28. Boosey. 187. 

This tale was suggested by the story of Robinson Crusoe, and 
is designed to instruct young persons in the various expedients which 
would be useful to them if they were constrained to live by them- 
selves. It is well calculated for this purpose, and the interest ex- 
cited in the perusal will allure young people to improvement ia 
their French studies. 


Art. 33. 4 new and easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language, 
upon the plan of Grammar in general. Designed to encou- 
rage and promote the Study of that Language, by facilitating the 
Acquirement of its Principles upon a Plan which in no Work 
of the Kind has been hitherto adopted. By the Rev. James 
Williams Newton, M.A. Minor Canon of the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

Anattempt is made in this publication to teach the Hebrew by 
the same method which is pursued in the case of other languages. 
Of the propriety of substituting it for that which the generality of 
grammars contains, the learned may have different. opinions: but 
we think that the plan here adopted may be very beneficial in teache 
ing those who may begin the study of the language at an early age, 
and is therefore very appropriate for schools; though perhaps for 
students who commence at a more advanced period of life, the usual 
mode may be preferable. : 

As the vowel points are not here used, in the rules given for pro- 
nunciation, the author directs that, when a word or syllable consists 
of consonants only, the vowel to be added shail be that which is 
used to express the word represented by the elementary character in 


Mo-y. 


W.Re-s. 


De 


the Alphabet; as the vowel succeeding a daleth should be an 2; 


succceding a beth, ane; succeeding a gimel, an 7, &c. Since it is 


allowed, however, that the inserted sounds are of no real consequence, | 


that method which creates the least perplexity naturally suggests it- 
self as the most appropriate ; and in consequence, that simple unt- 
form sound which is commonly used, aud is equivalent to a Greek 
Epsilon, ought not to be unnecessarily rejected. ‘The other rules 
respecting pronunciation lead to unnecessary difficulties, and are 
therefore liable to the same objection as the preceding.— Respecting 
the Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepositions, and Interjections, the 
student is referred to Lexicons for the requisite information: but the 


work would certainly have been more complete had they been intro- 


duced in their proper place, 


Although - 
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Although it has appeared to us necessary to make the foregoing 
remarks, the present work has considerable merit ; and we hope 
that it may be serviceable in attaining a language, which, to clergy- 
nfea in particular, is of great importance. . WRe; 


fert. 346 The Manual of Youth, containing, 1. Sixty Fables, French 
and English, ornamented with one hundred and twenty Cuts, 
representing: the Subjects of the Fables in the French Part, and 
furnishing,in the English Part a Series of elymentary Lessons in the 
several Styles of Drawing. IT. Remarks on Rhetoric, with varions 

Examples on the different Styles, Figures, and ‘Tropes. IT]. A 

Large Collection of Extracts in Prose and Verse, selected from 

the most approved Authors, English and French. By J. Outseau, 

A.M. it2mo. pp. 428 8s. Boards. Symonds. 1807. 

After having transcribed this copious title, a more particular des. 
cription of the work is unnecessary.. We have been pleased with the 
novel idea of making the embellishments a mode of teaching draw- 
ing; the subjects, on this acconnt, ‘are represented larger than. 
would otherwise have been necessary 3 and they constitute a good 
series, The Fables are each literally translated from French into 
English, and will prove useful to those who study cither language. 
The Remarks on Rhetovic contain an explanation of the various 
figures, with examples at large, taken from English authors: the 
young student will find these explanations concise and comprehensive, 
and will be gratified by the elegance of the illustrations. ‘The 
extracts, which the third part contains, are judiciously selected from 
the best authors in both languages, aud consist of short specimens of 
their different styles. pe 


eo 
POETRY and the DRAM A» 


Art. 35. Pros and Cons, for Cupid and Hymen: ina Series of me- 
trical satiric Dialogues. Exhibiting the Horrors and Delights of 
‘being over Head and Ears in Love; with the supreme Felicity 
_and Wretchedness of Matrimony.. To which are added other 
Pieces. By Jenkin Jones, Author of Hobby Horses, and the 
Philanthropist ; and Editor of Love and Satire. 12mo, 7s. 

Boards. Allen. 1807. 

We have been not a little amused with some parts of these poems, 
which in general possess an easy flow of versificaticn, attended how- 
ever by a want of correctness which might and certainly ought to 
have been avoided. Our greatest objection is to their length, and 
to the numerous repetitions which they contain. - Owing to these 
redundancies, that which at first appears fumny becomes tiresome and 
insipid: had the author written only half as much, he would have 
pleased us twice as well. QO. 


Art. 36. Musical Dramas, with select Poems and Ballads. By 
John Rannie. :2mo. 7s. Boards. Allen. | 
lf these dramas call forth no severity of censure, neither do they 

excite in our minds any glow of approbation ; a sentence, ‘of itself 

sufficiently unfavorable to works which depend svlely on public 

applause. | 0. 

Art. 
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Art 37. Every Dey Characters, a Satirical Comedy. 8vo. 38. 6d, é 
Rivingtons, “7 
We have here a very dull attempt at wit, in which the keen edge 
of satire is hacked like a hand-saw, till it has lost all its power of é 
eutting. ) ; oe 
Art. 38. The Cait? of Corsica, or the universal Banditio. An | * 
historical Drama, in five Acts: exhibiting the Characters, moe ‘ 
ral and political, of the principal Personages throughout the 
French Revolution . With their Portraits, reduced from the ori- 
inal Oil Paintings in the Museum at Paris. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Budd. | 
A most violent attack on Bonaparte: but, hard indeed would be 
our fate, if such were our. best weapons of offence and defence! O. 


Art 39. Della Ragion Poetica tra? Greci Latini ed Italiani, di Vicenzo 
Gravina. 12mo. 17s. Boards. Becket. 
This is arnfother of those handsome little volumes, which have been | 

so carefully edited by Mr. Mathias, and to which every Italian 

scholar will gladly assign a miche in his library. We need scarcely 

remark that the refined criticism, and the elegant erudition, which 

characterize Gravina’s Treatise on Poetry, sufficiently intitle it to 

the distinction which it has obtained from the learned editor, The 

dedicatory Canzone flows with all the grace of the Tuscan muse: 

but we are tempted to wish fora more ample sketch of the lifeand 

character of the author, than can be drawn from the short and méa- ; 

gre notices of Tiraboschi. Miuay. 


Art. 40. Opere Scelte dell? Abate Metastasio. Rivedute.da Leonard 
Nardini, ad-Uso degli Studiosi della Lingua Italiana. Seconda Edi- 
zione. 12m0. 2 vols. 108. Boards. Dulau and Co. 

With the first edition of this selection, the readers of Italian poetry 
have been for some years familiarly acquainted ; and a second is 
now presegted to them, in which we believe no material difference 
occurs. The pieces, which are culled with judgment, and printed 
with correctness, form an excellent and agreeable introduction to the 

_ study of Italian poetry. Vol. I. contains Adriano, Artaserse, La 

Clemenza di Tito, Demetrio, Demofoonte, Olympiade, La Liberta a 

Nice, Palinodia della Liberta a Nice, and La Partenzas Vol li. 

Attilio Regolo, Le Cinesi, Ciro Riconoscinte, Lsacco, Isola Disabuata, 

Temistocle, and Zenobia; besides fifteen of the Cantate, two of , the 

Canzonette, the hymn to Venus, and two Madrigals. Each volume 

consists of 284 pages, and is executed on a neat and distinet type. De 


Art. 4%. The Battle of Trafalgar, 2 Poem. ‘To which is added a 
Selection of figitive Pieces, chiefly written at Sea, by Laurence 
Halloran, D.D., late Chaplain of the Britannia, and Secretary to 
Rear. Admiral the Earl of Noithesk, K.B. 8vo. pp. igo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. White, -&c. pagh a 
D;. Halloran’s muse breathes a spirit of animation not unworthy 
of the great. achievement which he has undertaken to celebrate ; and 
the plan of the narration is well arranged, being sufficiently minute i 
to interest, without dwelling too long on scénes which are calculated 
to exciteéhorror. The author has introduced the Genius of the Rock 
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224 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


of Gibraltar announcing, with vindictive joy, to the British fleet the 
impending loss of their commander; and Nelson himself appears to 
Captain Hardy, in the aight succeeding the action. This machi 

reminds us of a Spanish poem intitled the Shade of Nelson, which we 
noticed in our Appendix to Vol. 50. N.S.—Dr. H.’s Spirit is, 
however, a spirit of consolation ; whereas the Spaniard has in« 
troduced Nelson as despairing of the fortunes of his country, and 
holding a language somewhat resembling the angry bodings of Dr. 
Halloran’s enthralled Genius of the Rock. The description of the 
explosion-ofa captured ship may serve as a specimen of the poet’s style: 


¢ Sudden her frame a dire explosion tore, 
And shook Heaven’s concave with th’ enormous roar, 
The.trembling waves recede beneath her keel, 
And Ocean’s depths the dread concussion feel ; 
While, borne impetuous thro’ the troubled air, 
Like threat’ning meteors, blazing fragments glare s 
Then a red column, tow’ring to the skies, 
In dreadful grandeur slowly seem’d to rise ; 
While frequent coruscations from its side, 
Like lightning’s flashes, spread their terrors wide, 
Till in one fiery shower it fell, combin’d, 
And to a pitchy cloud the air resigned !’ 


We are sorry that we cannot speak in terms equally favourable of 
Dr. H.’s lighter compositions, but his manner is seldom free from a 
stiffness which paralyzes his attempts at playfulness and humor. 


——™ 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We eannot possibly find time to answer all such letters as that of 
Nemesis, and the remoteness of the references in this case renders a 
reply the less necessary. The eulogium, with which the writer finds 
fault, was a quotation, as due attention ought to have apprized him; 
and wich its propriety we had no concern. | 





Mr. T., of Skinner-street, has some reason for complaining of the 
trial of his patience: but circumstances have arisen which have made 
4t unavoidable on our part. He may be assured, however, that, 
though judgment is respited, sentence will be ultimately pronounced. 





It is with regret that we decline to fulfil the requests of Fuvenis : 
but we have always found it necessary to protest such drafts on our 
time and attention. We cannot, like the conjurer in the Old Bailey, 
answer all questions by sea and land. 





_. The production of W. A. K.’s ingenuity does not come within 
the sphere of our notice. 





In the Arpennp:x to the last vol. of the M. R., which was pub- 
lished with the No. for January, p. 465. 1. 11. fr. bott. for ‘ become, 
r, became ; and p. 511.1. 27. for ‘have’, r. dare. 
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Yorord « PP. 424, 138, /04, Loh. 
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